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REPORT 


INTRODUCTION. 

(1)  Comments  on  Reactions  of  Presbyteries. 

In  its  Interim  Report  last  year  the  Commission  presented  a draft  study 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Baptism.  This  was  done  in  order  that 
scholars,  both  of  our  own  and  of  other  denominations,  might  check  the 
Commission’s  findings,  and  by  their  comments  and  criticisms  help  it  to 
correct  errors  or  lack  of  balance  in  its  work  before  it  makes  a final 
report.  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  believed  that  such  a report 
of  work  in  progress  might  serve  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  Church  to 
make  a fresh  study  of  the  Biblical  teaching,  and  so  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  that  common  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  Baptism  which  must 
be  attained  before  we  can  expect  to  be  able  to  reach  imiformity  of  practice. 
For  these  reasons  the  General  Assembly  instructed  that  last  year’s  Interim 
Report  should  be  sent  down  to  Presbyteries,  and  that  they  should  let  the 
Commission  have  a report  of  their  findings. 

At  the  date  of  writing,  comments  and  criticisms  have  been  received 
from  a number  of  scholars  in  various  countries  belonging  to  different 
confessions  and  traditions,  and  from  fifty  Presbyteries.  Others  will  no 
doubt  have  been  received  by  the  time  this  appears  in  print.  All  of  them 
will  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Commission  before  it  makes  its  final 
report ; meantime,  only  some  general  observations  are  possible. 

The  Commission  has  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  interest  which 
has  been  shown  in  its  work,  and  is  very  grateful  to  all  who  have  sent  in 
comments  and  criticisms.  It  particularly  wishes  to  record  its  appreciation 
of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  most  Presbyteries  have  rmdertaken  a 
difficult  and  imfamiliar  task. 

Nearly  all  Presbyteries  have  appreciated  the  thoroughness  of  the  Com- 
mission’s work.  Many  ask  for  greater  clarity  of  presentation.  Many  are 
critical  of  particular  sections  and  expositions,  but  only  a few  Presbyteries 
are  critical  of  the  report  as  a whole,  and  these  are  largely  outnumbered  by 
those  that  have  given  it  general  ap2Jroval.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Interim  Report  was  submitted  for  study  and  criticism  only,  and  that 
the  Church  was  not  asked  to  give  it  official  ajiproval  or  disapproval. 

(2)  The  Commission’s  Plan  of  Working. 

Since  a number  of  comments  imply  misunderstandings  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Commission  and  of  its  plan  of  working,  it  has  been  considered  wise 
to  include  the  following  outline  here  : — • 

A.  Steps  Leading  to  Appointment  of  the  Commission. 

The  Act  of  Assembly,  1933,  vii.,  said  : — ■ 

“A  child  has  a right  to  Baptism  (1)  whose  parents,  one  or  both, 
having  been  themselves  baptized,  profess  the  Christian  religion,  or 
(2)  who,  being  of  unknown  parentage  or  otherwise  separated  from 
its  parents,  is  under  Christian  care  and  guardianship.” 

In  practice  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
“ profess  the  Christian  religion  ” in  the  Act.  Some  took  them  to  mean 
that  the  parent  or  parents  must  be  Communicants  in  good  standing. 
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Others  took  them  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  parents  desired  the  child 
to  be  baptized.  Between  these  extremes  various  positions  were  possible. 
Accordingly  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  overtured  the  General  Assembly 
in  1949  asking  for  a clearer  definition  of  the  words  in  question. 

A Special  Committee  was  set  up  under  the  Convenership  of  Dr  Matthew 
Stewart.  It  reported  in  1950,  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1933,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a new  Act.  The  new  Act  was  passed 
as  an  Interim  Act  in  1950,  and  made  final  in  1951.  This  Act,  which  is  the 
present  law  of  the  Church  reads  : — • 

“A  child  has  a right  to  Baptism  : (1)  whose  parents,  one  or  both, 
in  virtue  of  their  own  Baptism,  are  members  of  the  visible  Church, 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  earnestly  desire  that  their  child  may 
be  baptized,  and  undertake  the  Christian  upbringing  of  the  child  ; 
or  (ii)  who,  being  of  unknown  parentage  or  otherwise  separated 
from  its  parents,  or  for  other  valid  reasons,  is  presented  by  a sponsor 
or  sponsors,  themselves  baptized  members  of  the  visible  Church, 
who  earnestly  desire  that  the  child  may  be  baptized  and  who  under- 
take the  Christian  upbringing  of  the  child.” 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  new  Act  was  intended'to  tighten  the  administra- 
tion of  Baptism,  it  has  failed  to  do  this,  for  it  is  as  capable  of  being 
interpreted  in  different  ways  as  the  old  one  was.  Believing  that  so  long 
as  very  diverse  views  about  the  nature  of  Baptism  are  found  within  the 
Church,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Assembly  to  approve  legislation 
that  is  free  from  ambiguity,  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  in  1953  overtured 
the  General  Assembly  to  : — - 

“ appoint  a Special  Commission  to  carry  out  a fresh  examination 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism,  and  through  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  in  any  other  ways  it  may  find  desirable,  to  stimulate 
and  guide  such  thought  and  study  throughout  the  Chmch  as  may 
lead  to  theological  agreement  and  imiform  practice.” 

The  overtime  was  accepted  and  the  Special  Commission  on  Baptism 
set  up  in  1953.  The  Assembly  was  well  aware  that  it  would  take  years 
of  study  and  discussion  for  the  Church  to  reach  a common  mind,  but  it 
was  prepared  to  face  this,  because  the  recent  attempts  to  resolve  our  practical 
problems  by  legislative  action  had  proved  unavailing. 


B.  The  Commission’s  Plan  of  Work^ 

The  Commission  has  two  tasks,  which  must  be  carried  out  side  by  side. 
The  first  is  “ to  carry  out  a fresh  examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  ” ; 
the  second  is  “to  stimulate  and  guide  such  thought  and  study  throughout 
the  Church  as  may  lead  to  theological  agreement  and  uniform  practice.” 

Much  preliminary  work  must  be  done  before  the  Commission  can  attempt 
to  draw  up  a statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  which  can  be  submitted 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  discussion  and  approval.  This  falls  into  two 
parts  : — 

(1)  a careful  study  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Baptism  ; and 

(2)  a study  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Baptism  in  the  history  of 

the  Church,  with  particular  attention  to  our  own  Confessions  and 
to  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  from  the  Reformation 
up  to  the  present. 
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Last  year  the  Commission  presented  a study  of  the  Biblical  doctrine. 
This  year  it  presents  a study  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Baptism  in 
the  Early  Church.  It  is  its  intention  to  produce  next  year  a study  of  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism  in  the  Reformers  and  of  the  history  of  baptismal 
belief  and  practice  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  Only  after  that, 
and  when  it  has  had  time  to  take  into  account  all  the  criticisms  of  its 
Biblical  and  historical  work,  will  the  Commission  be  in  a position  to  draft 
a doctrinal  statement  in  brief,  clear  terms  for  submission  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Once  the  Assembly  has  issued  a statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptism 
the  Commission  hopes  to  encourage  the  publication  of  a short,  simply 
expressed  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  Baptism  and  of  the  duties  it 
imposes.  This  would  include  answers  to  the  main  questions  and  difficulties 
about  Baptism  in  a form  suitable  for  use  in  the  instruction  of  parents  and 
young  people. 

The  Commission  hopes  also  to  encourage  the  publication  of  a volume 
in  which  the  doctrinal  statement  would  be  supported  by  Biblical,  dogmatic, 
and  historical  evidence. 

(3)  The  Interpretation  op  Holy  Scriptitre. 

Many  Presbyteries  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  Commission’s 
attitude  to  Holy  Scripture.  Since  this  is  so  fundamental,  not  only  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  but  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Church,  it  requires 
fuller  explanation.  In  the  Study  Outline  issued  with  last  year’s  Report 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ‘ Guiding  Principles  for  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible  ’ issued  by  the  Study  Department  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  This  important  statement  was  prepared  by  twenty  theologians 
of  international  reputation  belonging  to  eight  countries  and  ten  different 
denominations  or  confessions,  and  therefore  carries  considerable  weight. 
The  relevant  parts  of  it  are  : — - 


“ I.  The  Necessary  Theological  Presuppositions  op 
Biblical  Interpretation. 

A.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Bible  is  our  common  starting-point,  for  there 
God’s  Word  confronts  us,  a Word  which  humbles  the  hearers  so  that  they 
are  more  ready  to  listen  and  to  discuss  than  they  are  to  assert  their  own 
opinions. 

B.  It  is  agreed  that  the  primary  message  of  the  Bible  concerns  God’s 
gracious  and  redemptive  activity  for  the  saving  of  sinful  men  that  He 
might  create  in  Jesus  Christ  a people  for  Himself.  In  this  the  Bible’s 
central  concern,  an  authoritative  claim  is  placed  upon  man  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  respond  in  faith  and  obedience  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life 
and  work.  The  law  of  love  has  always  a binding  and  compelling  hold 
upon  us,  and  in  it  we  encounter  the  inescapable  Will  of  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  more  specific  laws  provided  for  the  detailed  organisation  of 
the  social  life  of  a people  who  lived  under  conditions  different  from  our 
own,  we  should  through  reverent  and  serious  study  seek  to  distinguish 
in  the  light  of  God’s  revelation  in  Christ  the  permanently  binding  from  that 
of  purely  local  and  temporal  significance. 

C.  It  is  agreed  that  the  starting-point  of  the  Christian  interpreter  lies 
within  the  redeemed  community  of  which  by  faith  he  is  a member. 

D.  It  is  agreed  that  the  centre  and  goal  of  the  whole  Bible  is  Jesus 
Christ.  This  gives  the  two  Testaments  a perspective  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
is  seen  both  as  the  fulfilment  and  the  end  of  the  law. 
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E.  It  is  agreed  that  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  naturalistic  development,  or  in  any  static  identity, 
but  in  the  ongoing  redemptive  activity  of  God  in  the  history  of  one  people, 
reaching  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  Accordingly  it  is  of  decisive  importance 
for  hermeneutical  method  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  in  the  light  of 
the  total  revelation  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word  of 
God,  from  which  arises  the  full  Trinitarian  faith  of  the  Church. 

F.  It  is  agreed  that  allegorical  interpretations  which  were  not  intended 
by  the  biblical  authors  are  arbitrary  and  their  use  may  be  a disservice  to 
the  proper  recognition  of  biblical  authority.  But  Christian  exegesis  has 
been  justified  in  recognising  as  divinely  established  a certain  correspondence 
between  some  events  and  teachings  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testaments. 

G.  It  is  agreed  that  although  we  may  differ  in  the  manner  in  which 
tradition,  reason  and  natural  law  may  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scriptme,  any  teaching  that  clearly  contradicts  the  biblical  iiosition  cannot 
be  accejited  as  Christian. 


“II.  The  Interpretation  of  a Specific  Passage. 

A.  It  is  agreed  that  one  must  start  with  an  historical  and  critical 
examination  of  the  passage.  This  includes  ; — 

(1)  The  determination  of  the  text ; 

(2)  The  literary  form  of  the  passage  ; 

(3)  The  historical  situation,  the  Sitz  im  Leben  ; 

(4)  The  meaning  which  the  words  had  for  the  original  author  and 

hearer  or  reader  ; 

(5)  The  imderstanding  of  the  passage  in  the  light  of  its  total  context 

and  the  background  out  of  which  it  emerged. 

B.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  an  Old  Testament  passage  one  must 
examine  and  expound  it  in  relation  to  the  revelation  of  God  to  Israel  both 
before  and  after  its  own  period.  Then  the  interpreter  should  turn  to  the 
New  Testament  in  order  to  view  the  passage  in  that  perspective.  In  this 
procedure  the  Old  Testament  passage  may  receive  limitation  and  correc- 
tion, and  it  may  also  disclose  in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  a new  and 
more  profoimd  significance,  imlmown  to  the  original  writer. 

C.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  a New  Testament  passage  one  should 
examme  it  in  the  light  of  its  setting  and  context  ; then  turn  to  the  Old 
Testament  to  discover  its  backgroimd  in  God’s  former  revelation.  Return- 
ing again  to  the  New  Testament  one  is  able  to  see  and  expoimd  the  passage 
in  the  light  of  the  whole  scope  of  Heilsgeschichte.  Here  our  understanding 
of  a New  Testament  passage  may  be  deepened  through  our  apprehension 
of  the  Old.” 

(4)  The  Early  Fathers  as  a help  for  the  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  Commission  has  been  fundamentally  concerned  to  lead  the  Church 
to  a deeper  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  Baptism  as 
centred  in  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  and  regrets  that  it  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  this  clear  enough  to  prevent  misimderstandings. 

To  a large  extent  this  has  been  due  to  the  extremely  condensed  nature 
of  the  Report,  which  led  the  Commission  to  put  all  the  emphasis  upon  aspects 
of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  tended  to  neglect,  and  to  give  very  little 
space  to  those  equally  important  aspects  of  the  doctrine  which  are  so  firmly 
established  among  us  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  denied.  In 
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other  eases  the  apparent  lack  of  balance  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  last  year’s  Report  was  confined  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine, 
and  consequently  said  little  or  nothing  about  many  matters  which  are  not 
directly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  though  they  are  very  important 
for  the  Church  to-day.  Such  questions  will  be  dealt  with  when  the  Com- 
mission comes  to  draft  its  formulation  of  the  doctrine. 

The  greatest  cause  of  misunderstanding,  however,  is  that  much  of  our 
theological  thinking  still  uses  a number  of  inadequate  and  misleading 
categories  which  were  introduced  in  the  post-apostolic  period.  Where  the 
New  Testament  laid  the  emphasis  in  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  upon 
what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  a false  stress  came  to  be  laid  on  the  actual 
rite  of  Baptism  regarded  as  saving  in  itself.  Where  the  New  Testament 
spoke  in  corporate  terms  of  the  New  Humanity  in  Christ,  theologians  now 
tended  to  think  in  individualistic  terms.  Where  the  New  Testament 
spoke  objectively,  in  theological  and  eschatological  language — -e.g.,  “ ye 
are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ” (Col.  3 : 3) — -theologians 
now  spoke  subjectively,  describing  psychologically  the  present  experience 
of  the  individual. 

From  this  subjective  and  individualistic  approach  many  errors  developed ; 
Faith,  instead  of  being  essentially  the  covenant  relationship  whose  poles 
are  God’s  faithfulness  and  man’s  response  to  God,  tended  to  be  reduced 
to  man’s  act  of  believing.  Grace,  instead  of  being  God’s  personal  con- 
descension to  us  in  Christ,  was  depersonalised  and  thought  of  as  a mysterious 
power  infused  into  men  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. Regeneration,  instead  of  being  understood  as  the  act  of  God 
whereby  fallen  humanity  is  re-created  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  interpreted  as 
essentially  a subjective  change  in  man’s  nature.  The  Holy  Spirit  often 
came  to  be  thought  of  in  sub-personal  terms,  as  the  supernatmal  power 
which  works  through  the  Sacraments,  making  them  effective  ex  opere 
operato. 

Though  Protestants  reject  the  distorted  understanding  of  the  Sacra- 
ments which  is  characteristic  of  Romanism,  they  tend  still  to  think  in 
individualistic  rather  than  in  corporate  terms,  in  psychological  rather  than 
in  theological  terms,  in  subjective  rather  than  in  objective  terms.  Con- 
sequently the  rejection  of  ex  opere  operato  views  of  the  Sacraments  tends 
to  become  the  reduction  of  them  to  merely  symbolic  acts  ; the  stress  on 
faith  rather  than  on  works  tends  to  lead  to  an  over-emphasis  upon  subjective 
states  of  emotion,  and  the  biblical  conception  of  regeneration  tends  to 
disappear,  its  place  being  taken  by  either  a moralistic  or  a pentecostal 
conception  of  perfection.  Thus  many  views  which  are  still  widely  held 
among  Protestants  are  vitiated  by  the  very  errors  which  in  the  past  led 
to  the  Roman  heresies. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Calvin  penetrated  behind  many  Latin 
and  mediaeval  misunderstandings,  finding  in  some  of  the  early  Fathers  real 
help  for  the  recovery  of  the  true  understanding  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  Commission  is  convinced  that  Calvin  has  shown  us  the  right  line  to 
follow,  and  hopes  that  the  survey  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Baptism 
in  the  Early  Church,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  this  year’s  Interim  Report, 
will  serve  to  clarify  further  our  understanding  of  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  Baptism. 


Note  on  the  Form  of  This  Year’s  Report. 

Last  year’s  Report  was  criticised  in  some  quarters  for  not  giving  full 
enough  references  and  indications  of  authorities  who  support  the  positions 
taken  up.  In  other  quarters  it  was  criticised  for  having  so  much  detail 
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that  readers  lost  track  of  the  main  argument.  Obviously  no  one  form  of 
Report  could  satisfy  both  these  types  of  critic.  The  Commission  has 
therefore  adopted  a different  plan  this  year.  The  great  mass  of  references 
and  supporting  detail  has  been  cut  out  in  order  to  make  the  Report  as  short 
and  clear  as  possible.  But  scholars  will  require  to  have  access  to  the 
excised  references,  &c.,  and  they  can  find  them  in  the  fuller  draft  from 
which  this  Report  was  condensed.  The  draft  is  available  in  duplicated  form 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  General  Administration  Department,  Offices 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  121  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  at  6s.  per  copy. 


BAPTISM  IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH. 

Though  the  Church  took  root  during  the  two  or  three  generations 
which  succeeded  the  apostolic  missions,  this  was  nevertheless  a period 
during  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  yet  extensively 
circulated,  and  the  Church  lacked  leaders  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
stature.  Professor  Lampe  has  called  it  “ the  century  of  the  Common  Man.” 

It  was,  therefore,  not  until  the  Gospels  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  began  to  be  studied  and  read  Sunday  by  Simday  in  the  churches, 
the  orderly  transmission  of  ministerial  authority  came  to  be  established, 
and  outstanding  figures  such  as  Irenseus  arose  (towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century),  that  a tradition  of  sound  doctrine  based  upon  the  Apostolic 
Testimony  could  be  attested  and  secured  from  the  danger  of  grave  corrup- 
tion. Relying,  as  they  did,  upon  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  a few 
apostolic  writings  (which,  besides,  contained  “ some  things  hard  to  be 
understood  ” — 2 Peter  3 : 16),  and  orally  transmitted  teaching,  it  was 
difficult  for  the  widely  scattered  churches  to  “ discern  the  spirits  ” and  to 
recognise  the  “ false  apostles  ” among  the  many  “ wandering  prophets.” 

Danger  threatened  from  two  main  directions.  Not  unnaturally  the 
more  stable,  conservative  elements  in  the  Church  leaned  towards  Judaism, 
if  only  because  the  Old  Testament  provided  substantial  material  for 
the  Church’s  dogmatic  and  liturgical  forms.  On  the  looser  fringes  of 
the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the  pagan  mystery  cults 
resulted  in  the  speculative  myths  and  rituals  of  the  gnostic  sects. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  century,  with  the  aid  of  the  New  Testament 
and  an  established  ministry,  the  Church  had  overcome  the  worst  forms 
of  corruption.  By  then,  however,  there  had  grown  up  a widespread  and 
popular  syncretistic  piety,  possessing  its  own  literature  in  the  shape  of 
romantic  accounts  of  the  Apostles,  a movement  which  succeeded  in  exercis- 
ing considerable  influence  upon  the  Church,  particularly  on  its  conceptions 
of  redemption  and  grace,  and  on  its  sacramental  life. 

If  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in  the  first  few  generations  of  the  Church 
is  to  be  rightly  understood,  two  important  factors  require  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

( 1 ) Baptism  was  the  chief  occasion  for  careful  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith,  and  so  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  came  to  be  closely  associated  with 
the  transmission  of  “ The  rule  of  faith  ” or  a short  compendium  of  Christian 
doctrine.  This  doctrine  derived  from  the  Apostles,  and  was  concerned 
mostly  with  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  (see  O.  Cullman,  ‘ The 
Earliest  Christian  Confessions  ’).  At  the  same  time  the  Christian  Church 
was  still  emerging  out  of  Judaism,  and  it  was  natural  that  its  worship, 
at  first  associated  with  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogues  as  well  as  with 
“ the  Church  in  the  house,”  should  in  its  earliest  forms  involve  a Christian 
adaptation  of  Jewish  forms  of  worship.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  possibly  following  a Jewish  Lee- 
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tionary,  but  also  to  the  prayers,  and  to  rites  such  as  passover,  circumcision, 
and  baptismal  ablution.  The  process  can  be  observed  even  within  the 
pages  of  the  New  Testament.  When  a clear  picture  of  Baptism  emerges 
after  apostolic  times  it  reveals  just  such  a combination  of  Christian  teaching 
and  Jewish  rites  adapted  to  the  Christian  use. 

(2)  Research  is  made  difficult  by  the  traditional  Jewish  reluctance 
to  set  down  in  writing  a detailed  account  of  the  ordinances  of  worship  and 
of  the  prayers  associated  with  them.  The  Christian  Church  clearly  followed 
that  example.  While  it  went  forth  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  salvation 
to  all  men,  it  did  not  make  public  any  detailed  accoimts  of  Baptism  or  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Thus  when  Christian  apologists  like  Justin  Martyr  arose  in  the  second 
century  who  found  it  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  Christian 
worship  in  order  to  clear  it  of  the  suspicion  that  its  secrecy  concealed  dark 
practices,  care  was  taken  not  to  expose  the  sacred  ordinances  to  vulgar 
inspection,  for  they  were  “ holy  things  for  the  holy.” 

This  concealment  is  reflected  throughout  the  patristic  literature  especi- 
ally of  the  early  period,  and  it  explains  why  detailed  information  regarding 
the  ordinance  of  Baptism  is  meagre  until  we  reach  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries. 


I.  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM  IN  THE  FORMATIVE  PERIOD. 

The  Influence  of  Judaism. 

Many  recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  a powerful  Jewish 
“ baptist  ” movement  involving  a mixture  of  Hellenistic  and  Jewish  ideas 
enjoyed  widespread  popularity  over  Palestine  and  Syria  immediately  before 
and  for  two  centuries  after  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  (see  J.  Thomas, 
‘Le  mouvement  baptiste  en  Palestine  et  Syrie,’  1935).  Various  “ baptist  ” 
sects  are  mentioned  and  sometimes  described  by  the  early  Fathers.  Some 
of  the  manuscripts  recently  found  in  the  area  of  the  Dead  Sea  belong  to 
one  of  these,  probably  to  be  identifled  with  the  Essenes.  In  that  historical 
context  Jewish-Christian  communities  grew  up,  and  the  early  Gentile 
Churches  emerged. 

Many  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Christian  Baptism,  outside  the  New 
Testament — e.g.,  in  the  ‘ Didachef  ‘ The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,’’  ‘ The  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,'  reveal  strong  Jewish  influence  about  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  In  Justin  Martyr’s  ‘ Dialogue  with  Trypho  ’ (132-140  a.d.) 
Christian  Baptism  is  expoimded  as  taking  the  place  of  circumcision  and 
proselyte  Baptism,  while  ‘ The  Apostolic  Tradition  ’ of  Hippolytus  (215- 
217  A.D.)  indicates  that  in  certain  details  borrowing  from  the  baptismal 
rite  of  Judaism  had  taken  place.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a reaction 
from  adapation  of  Jewish  ordinances  to  polemic  against  them. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  doctrine  as  in  practice  that  the  influence  of 
Judaism  is  to  be  observed. 

{a)  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  Judaism  to  the  Christian 
Church  was  the  catechetical  method  of  instructing  converts  or  proselytes  before 
Baptism  (see  P.  Carrington,  ‘ The  Primitive  Christian  Catechism,'  1940  ; 
and  D.  Daube,  ‘ The  New  Testament  and  Rabbinic  Judaism,'  pp.  106-138). 

The  period  of  probation  and  instruction  seems  to  have  varied  from 
three  months  (Clem.  Recognitions,  3.67  ; Clem.  Horn.  11.35)  to  three  years 
(Apost.  Constitutions,  8.32),  but  the  evidence  indicates  that  this  was 
meticulously  carried  out,  with  a full  teaching  of  the  Christian  faith  leading 
up  to  the  final  week  when  candidates  were  ‘ ‘ enlightened  ’ ’ with  a knowledge 
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of  the  actual  rites  and  prayers  associated  with  the  ordinances  of  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  (This  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  ‘ Catecheses  ’ of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem.) 

(b)  The  principal  contribution  of  Judaism  to  the  resources  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  extensively  reinterpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  This  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than 
in  connexion  with  the  interpretation  of  Baptism,  for  throughout  the 
Fathers  the  same  series  of  texts  is  used  again  and  again  to  reinterpret  the 
Old  Covenant  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  New  Covenant  in  the  Gospel.  The 
outstanding  example  of  this  was  Cyprian’s  ‘ Three  Books  of  Testimonia  ’ 
against  the  Jews  published  sometime  before  250  a.d.  which  summarises 
what  the  earlier  Fathers  had  been  doing  for  150  years.  We  find  that  all 
the  main  passages  both  from  the  Pentateuch  and  from  the  prophets  which 
were  used  by  Judaism  to  expound  proselyte  Baptism  were  taken  over  by 
the  Church  and  used  in  a Christian  sense  in  order  to  expound  Baptism  as 
washing  or  sprinkling  with  the  Blood  of  Christ,  consecration  in  His  self- 
sanctification, and  particijiation  in  His  messianic  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and 
thus  as  initiation  into  the  New  Covenant  and  the  New  Race.  This  whole 
point  of  view  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  : 
“ Baptism  is  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  beginning  of  the  New.” 

(c)  Christian  Baptism  was  interpreted  as  “ spiritual  circumcision  ” and 
the  “ spiritual  laver,”  in  contrast  to  the  circumcision  of  Israel  and  the  “ laver 
of  Moses  ” whether  as  applied  to  Jews  or  to  proselytes.  Very  early  evidence 
for  this  is  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  Clementine  literature,  notably 
‘ The  Preachings  of  Peter,'  where  those  baptized  with  Christian  Baptism 
are  not  allowed  to  partake  at  a common  table  with  the  unbaptized, 
a rule  which  was  applied  to  parents  and  children,  and  clearly  implied  the 
Baptism  of  children  if  they  were  to  live,  eat  and  sleep  in  a Christian  home 
(cf.  Einar  Holland,  ‘ Studia  Theologica,'  IX,  1,  1955). 

The  earliest  full  exposition  of  Baptism  as  Christian  circumcision  is  found 
in  Justin  Martyr’s  ‘ Dialogue  with  Trypho.'  Justin  interprets  Jewish 
circumcision  as  the  sign  (semeion)  of  the  suffering  (pathos)  of  Israel 
(16-19),  but  that  has  been  fulfilled  and  abrogated  in  the  birth  of  Jesus 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  shedding 
of  Christ’s  blood  on  the  Cross  which  is  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant 
(23-24  ; 40-43).  Because  all  this  has  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ 

Himself,  He  is  ready  to  circumcise  all  who  will  come  to  Him  with  a 
“ spiritual  circumcision.”  And  so  He  has  instituted  a new  sign.  Baptism 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  very  clear  that  for  Justin  three  main  facts  lie  behind  the  sign  of 
Baptism:  (1)  Christ’s  birth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  described  in  terms  of  John 
1 : 13  ; (2)  His  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  “ on  behalf  of  the  human  race  ” 
— so  that  we  are  baptized  with  Christ’s  Baptism  ; (3)  His  passion  on  the 
Cross  when  water  and  blood  flowed  from  His  side,  so  that  it  is  out  of  the 
side  of  Christ  that  the  new  Israel  is  “ quarried  ” by  water  and  by  blood. 
Although  J ustin  uses  many  Old  Testament  types  in  his  rambling  argument, 
these  are  the  three  main  facts  that  form  for  him  the  content  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.  All  who  believe  in  Christ  and  are  baptized  in  His  name 
are  incorporated  as  a priestly  people  in  Christ.  The  Church  of  the  baptized, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  thus  the  “ true  Israel,”  the  “ true  high  priestly  race 
of  God.”  This  is  the  doctrine  which  at  the  Reformation  was  called  “ the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.” 

Justin  nowhere  explicitly  mentions  the  Baptism  of  infant  children, 
though  it  is  strongly  suggested  in  the  language  he  uses  about  proselyte 
Baptism,  and  when  he  speaks  of  Christian  Baptism  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  circumcision  of  children  (cf.  Cyprian,  ‘ Ep.,'  64.4,  where  ” spiritual 
circumcision  ” = “ infant  Baptism  ”).  Both  Trypho  and  Justin  presume 
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full  knowledge  of  proselyte  Baptism,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  (judging 
from  the  contemporary  literature  of  Judaism)  that  the  children  of  converts 
were  baptized  with  them.  This  is  more  strongly  implied  in  Justin’s  ‘ First 
Apology  ’ (15.6)  when  he  says  : “And  many,  both  men  and  women,  who 
were  discipled  from  childhood  to  Christ  remain  pure  at  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ; and  I boast  I could  produce  such  from  every  race  of 
men.”  The  verb  to  disciple,  derived  from  Matt.  28  • 19,  was  interpreted 
as  the  equivalent  of  baptizing,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  elsewhere  by  Justin 
(‘  Dial.'  39)  and  by  his  contemporary  Melito  of  Sardis  as  well  as  by  many 
other  Fathers.  The  obvious  inference  from  these  words  is  that  these  children 
were  discipled  or  baptized  in  childhood  (during  the  years  70-90  A.D.),  a 
course  that  would  be  wholly  in  line  with  Justin’s  conception  of  Christian 
Baptism  as  a Christianisation  both  of  the  circumcision  of  eight  days’  old 
children  and  of  Jewish  proselytisation  by  circumcision  and  Baptism. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  ''Apostolic  Tradition  ’ of  Hippolytus  (215- 
217  A.D.)  that  we  see  quite  clearly  that  proselyte  Baptism  in  its  Christian 
form  definitely  involved  the  Baptism  of  children.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  what  first  emerges  clearly  in  the  rite  of  Hippolytus 
was  entirely  an  innovation.  Such  a conclusion  is  not  contradicted  by 
any  other  patristic  evidence. 

One  other  point  may  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  accounts  of  Tertullian 
and  Hippolytus  the  laying  on  of  hands  which  accompanied  Baptism  was 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  rite.  This  was  sometimes  inter- 
preted by  the  Fathers  as  analogous  to  the  patriarchal  blessing  or  the  Aaronic 
benediction,  and  sometimes  the  Gospel  accormts  of  Jesus’  blessing  little 
children  were  also  cited  as  justification  for  it.  Later  on  in  the  Western 
Church  the  laying  on  of  hands  came  to  be  separated  from  the  rite  of  Baptism, 
becoming  an  independent  rite  of  confirmation,  this  often  being  due,  as 
Professor  Lampe  has  shown,  to  a misinterpretation  of  passages  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (‘  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,'  1951).  In  the  Eastern 
Church  this  so-called  “ confirmation  ” continued  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  Baptism,  and  even  in  the  West  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
as  a separate  rite  by  St  Augustine,  except  when  it  was  used  to  restore 
lapsed  people  or  heretics  already  validly  baptized.  In  Judaism  the  Aaronic 
benediction  accompanied  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  set  the  name  of  God 
upon  the  child  at  circumcision  or  presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  not  at 
the  age  of  twelve  when  the  child  was  interrogated  as  to  his  faith  and 
required  to  confirm  his  status  in  Israel.  The  Western  Church  seems  to  have 
transferred  the  laying  on  of  hands  from  the  rite  of  initiation  to  a separate 
rite  when  the  child  could  answer  for  himself  and  be  confirmed  by  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  so  transmitted.  But  this  involves  other  influences  later  to  be 
discussed. 


The  Influence  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  a recent  work  Dr  J.  G.  Davies  has  pointed  out  that  “ the  early 
Fathers  rested  the  institution  of  Baptism  not  so  much  upon  the  legion 
at  the  end  of  Matthew  as  upon  the  Baptism  of  Christ  Himself”  (‘  The 
Spirit,  the  Church,  and  the  Sacraments'  1954,  p.  97).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  Early  Church  gave  the  actual  Baptism  of 
Jesus  in  the  Jordan  a place  of  importance  and  prominence  that  we  have 
largely  ignored.  It  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  His  “ mighty  acts,”  for  His 
Baptism  as  a descent  into  the  waters  and  ascent  out  of  them,  leading  directly 
to  His  victory  over  the  devil  in  the  wilderness,  was  understood  as  pointing 
forward  to  His  descent  into  the  domain  of  darkness  and  death  on  the  Cross 
and  His  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil.  It  was  the  beginning 
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of  the  saving  act  whereby  on  the  Cross  He  descended  into  hell  and  ascended 
again  leading  captivity  captive,  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  in  a mighty  Baptism 
upon  the  Church.  Thus  Baptism  into  the  name  of  Christ,  who  at  the 
Jordon  was  baptized  “ for  the  race  of  men  ” (‘  Dialogue  with  Trypho,’ 
88.3)  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  baptized  were  brought  imder  the 
protecting  power  of  Christ’s  saving  victory  over  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
to  entail  on  the  part  of  the  baptized  a solemn  “ renunciation  of  the  devil 
and  all  his  pomp.” 

Even  more  important,  however,  than  this  was  the  positive  emphasis 
upon  the  Baptism  of  Christ  as  His  messianic  anointing  with  the  Spirit 
which  has  made  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  available  for  all  who  follow  Him  in 
faith  and  Baptism.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was  not  understood  by  the 
Fathers  to  mean  that  it  was  then  that  He  received  the  Spirit  for  the  first 
time,  or  that  at  Baptism  He  was  adopted  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (as  some 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  Ebionite  sects  thought).  They  meant  that 
it  was  at  His  Baptism  that  the  voice  of  the  Father  from  heaven  publicly 
acknowledged  Him  as  His  Son,  and  they  pointed  back  to  His  being  born 
of  the  Spirit  before  His  Baptism,  declaring  that  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  upon  Him  at  His  Baptism  was  for  our  sakes,  that  we  might  share 
in  His  birth  and  so  enter  into  the  new  race  of  Adam  of  which  He  has  become 
the  Head. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  “ the  one  Baptism,”  and  it  is  powerfully 
expounded  in  two  ways,  (a)  Christian  Baptisrn  is  the  sign  of  our  participation 
in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christ  the  Head  of  the  new  race. 
(6)  Christian  Baptism  is  the  sign  of  our  participation  in  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
on  the  Cross  when  water  and  blood  flowed  from  His  side  and  drenched  Him 
on  our  behalf.  Origen  says  in  his  ‘ Commentary  on  John  ’ (Bk.  6 : 37)  : 
“ He  received  that  Baptism  which  is  greater  than  any  that  could  be  con- 
ceived among  men,  and  of  which  I think  He  speaks  when  He  says,  ‘ I have 
a Baptism  to  be  baptized  with  and  how  am  I straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished ! ’ ” (Luke  12  : 50). 

Beside  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan  we  have  to  place  also  His 
command  to  the  disciples,  as  recorded  in  Matt.  28  : 19,  to  baptize  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  all  orthodox  literature  out- 
side the  New  Testament,  Baptism  is  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

Baptism  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  explained  by  Cyprian  to  refer  mainly  to  the  Jews,  and  not  to  exclude 
Baptism,  particularly  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  “ For 
the  case  of  the  Jews  imder  the  apostles  was  one,  but  the  condition  of  the 
Gentiles  is  another.  The  former,  because  they  had  already  gained  the 
most  ancient  Baptism  of  the  law  and  Moses,  were  to  be  baptized  also  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  conformity  with  what  Peter  tells  them  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  saying,  ‘ Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ’ ” (Acts  2 : 38).  Peter  makes  mention 
of  Jesus  Christ,  “ not  as  though  the  Father  should  be  omitted,  but  that  the 
Son  also  might  be  joined  in  the  Father  ” (‘  Epistle,'  72.17). 

The  central  importance  of  the  Trinity  deterred  the  Church  from  think- 
ing of  Baptism  exclusively  as  into  the  name  of  Christ,  and  thus  placed  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism  on  a wider  basis  than  that  simply  of  Baptism  into 
the  death  of  Christ.  This  emphasis  upon  the  Trinity  in  Baptism,  together 
with  the  stress  laid  upon  the  Baptism  of  Christ  Himself  in  the  Jordan, 
when  the  voice  of  the  Father  addressed  Him  as  the  Beloved  Son,  tended 
to  give  the  conception  of  adoption  a very  full  place.  Baptism  means  our 
reception  of  the  Spirit  whereby  we  cry  “Abba  Father.”  Hence  it  was  at 
Baptism  that  candidates  were  taught  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 
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The  foregoing  considerations  help  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  doctrine 
of  Baptism  in  the  Early  Church  is  much  more  broadly  grounded  upon  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  than  it  has  been  in  the  modern 
world.  Modern  religious  thinking  has  tended  to  over-stress  Paul’s  teaching 
in  Romans  6,  to  the  relative  neglect  of  his  other  teaching  on  Baptism  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians. 

It  is  IrencBus,  the  first  great  Biblical  theologian  of  the  Church  after 
the  Apostles,  who  most  helps  us  to  imderstand  the  development  of  baptismal 
doctrine  in  the  Early  Church.  Irenaeus  held  a doctrine  of  Baptism  grounded 
equally  upon  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  and  upon  that  of  St  J ohn  : combining 
(a)  the  Joharmine  doctrine  of  the  Word  with  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  (b)  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  new  Adam,  and  the  Synoptic  and 
Joharmine  doctrine  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  our  new  birth  in  Him, 
and  (c)  the  Pauline  emphasis  upon  reconciliation  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  Joharmine  emphasis  upon  Incarnation,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  atoning  obedience  of  the  Incarnate  Son. 
Moreover  against  the  Gnostic  heretics  who  wanted  to  separate  the  Creator 
from  the  Redeemer,  body  from  spirit,  water-Baptism  from  Spirit-Baptism, 
Irenseus  insisted  on  the  wholeness  of  God’s  creating  and  redeeming  work 
in  Christ.  The  Word  of  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and  by  whom 
man  was  made  imder  the  breath  of  God,  had  Himself  become  flesh,  and  so 
in  the  Incarnate  Word  our  estranged  humanity  had  been  healed  and 
restored  to  union  and  communion  with  God. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Irenceus  that  he  thinks  of  our  redemption  not  simply 
as  a mighty  act  of  God  on  our  behalf,  but  also  as  man's  consent  to  God's  Word 
in  the  humble  obedience  of  Jesus  in  whom  God  re-creates  our  Adam,  reversing 
Adam's  disobedience  by  Christ's  obedience  ('' Adv.  hcer.,'  5.1.1  ; 5.21.2  ; 

5.16.2  ; 3.18.6  f.  ; 3.21.10  ; 3.22.4,  &c.).  This  means  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  only  the  agent  of  our  salvation  but  is  Himself  our  salvation  : for 
in  Him,  the  new  Adam,  everything  has  been  accomplished  for  us.  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  is  our  salvation,  Jesus  Christ  in  the  whole  of  His  human 
life,  from  His  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  His  resurrection  from  the  dead 
(‘  Epideix.'  38-39). 

Irenseus  speaks  of  the  event  of  salvation  in  terms  of  the  Pauline  and 
Joharmine  doctrine  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  Son  of  God.  From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  an  act  of  the  divine  grace  only,  and  yet  it  is  trans- 
lated into  our  actual  humanity,  for  the  Word  has  descended  into  our 
humanity,  assumed  it  into  oneness  with  Himself  in  birth,  death  and 
resurrection,  and  has  ascended  bearing  it  with  Him  in  His  union  with 
the  Father.  Thus  through  His  humanity,  in  which  we  share,  it  is  given 
us  to  participate  in  union  with  God.  The  sign  of  this  act  of  grace  is  the 
Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  In  it  “ God  the  Father  of  all  who  wrought  the 
incarnation  has  manifested  a new  birth,  that  as  by  the  former  birth  we 
inherited  death,  so  by  this  birth  we  should  inherit  life  ” {'Adv.  hcer.,' 
5.1.3).  “ Here  (that  is,  in  the  Virgin  birth)  we  see  that  not  by  ourselves 

but  by  the  help  of  God  we  must  be  saved  . . . God  giving  this  sign  but 
man  not  working  it  out  ” (Adv.  hcBr.,'  3.20.3  ; 3.21.6).  Because  the 

Virgin  birth  is  the  great  sign  of  God’s  grace,  we  who  are  saved  in  Christ 
are  “ assigned  as  His  imitators  to  God,”  signed,  that  is,  in  Baptism  with 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ  {'Adv.  hcer.,'  3.21.2  f.  ; 4.33.11,  &c.). 

For  Irenaeus,  Baptism  is  certainly  the  Sacrament  of  the  incarnational 
reversal  of  the  lost  estate  we  have  in  Adam.  This  was  accomplished  by 
God  penetrating  our  estranged  condition  in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  by  the 
whole  course  of  His  obedient  and  saving  humanity  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
by  His  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 
For  Irenaeus,  then,  the  reality  of  our  Baptism  is  to  be  found  in  the  objective 
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reality  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  for  us  in  Christ  alone. 
The  distinctive  contribution  of  Irenaeus  is  that,  following  St  J ohn,  he  stresses 
in  Baptism  the  aspect  of  new  birth  in  likeness  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  In 
Baptism  the  Word  made  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  bestows  upon  us  His 
Spirit  and  we  are  born  again  unto  God,  but  only  because  we  have  already 
been  born  again  in  the  birth  of  Christ  which  He  underwent  on  our  behalf. 

It  is  precisely  because  Irenaeus  so  stresses  the  historical  human  life  of 
Christ  as  the  locus  of  our  actual  salvation  that  he  is  bound  to  stress  the 
fact  that  our  birth  of  the  Spirit  in  Christ  is  dependent  on  His  birth,  and 
is  the  image  of  it.  But  this  whole  relation  of  Baptism  to  the  Virgin  Birth 
of  Christ  is  also  the  ground  for  a doctrine  of  infant  Baptism,  for  indeed 
it  is  in  infant  Baptism  that  the  likeness  to  the  Virgin  birth  of  Christ  is 
most  apparent. 

Irenams  does  not  think  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus  as  saving  by  itself 
(‘  Epideix.'  38-39.)  As  the  birth  of  the  new  Man  it  is  inseparable 
from  His  historical  growth  and  maturity  as  new  Man.  Irenaeus  does  not 
therefore  think  of  infant  Baptism  apart  from  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
believer  in  Christ.  It  is  a growth  within  the  saving  power  of  the  Word 
taught  and  preached  to  us.  Thus  infant  Baptism  and  faith  belong 
together,  and  it  is  in  faith  that  we  have  “ the  perpetuation  of  our  salvation  ” 
(‘  Epideix.'  3 ; also  41.42).  It  is  not  of  course  that  faith  itself  perpetuates 
salvation,  but  that  through  faith  we  have  union  and  communion  with 
Christ  who  in  His  incorruptible  and  durable  Humanity  has  actualised 
salvation  for  us.  Again,  it  is  because  Irenaeus  lays  such  stress  upon  Christ’s 
whole  human  life  from  infancy  to  death  and  resiurection,  as  our  salvation, 
that  he  also  insists  that  Christ  comes  to  young  and  old,  “ to  every  age, 
restoring  to  all  that  commimion  which  brings  to  God.” 

In  other  words,  it  is  because  Irenaeus  does  not  conceive  the  atonement 
apart  from  the  actual  humanity  of  Christ,  or  the  birth  of  Christ  (as  “ the 
First-born  of  every  creature  ”)  apart  from  His  resurrection  (as  “ the  First- 
born of  the  dead  ”),  that  he  sees  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  Jesus  a single 
and  continuous  act  of  the  Spirit,  and  discovers  in  them  the  basis  and  the 
objective  ground  for  infant  Baptism.  Infants  baptized  in  Christ  may, 
in  accordance  with  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  grow  up  in  Christ  within 
that  primary  sanctification  which  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  gives  to  our 
humanity.  Thus  he  says  in  an  important  passage  (which  later  influenced 
Calvin)  : “ Being  thirty  years  old  He  came  to  be  baptized,  possessing  the 
full  age  of  a Master  . . . notdespisingor  evading  any  condition  of  humanity 
nor  setting  aside  in  Himself  the  law  which  He  had  appointed  for  the  human 
race,  but  sanctifying  every  age,  by  that  period  corresponding  to  it  which 
belonged  to  Himself.  For  He  came  to  save  all  by  means  of  Himself,  all, 

I say,  who  through  Him  are  born  again  unto  God  [which  is  Irenaeus’s 
favourite  way  of  speaking  of  Baptism,  cf.  3.17.1],  infants,  and  children, 
and  boys  and  youths  and  old  men.  He  therefore  passed  through  every 
age  becoming  an  infant  for  infants,  thus  sanctifying  infants  ; a child  for 
children,  thus  sanctifying  those  who  are  of  this  age,  being  at  the  same 
time  made  to  them  an  example  of  piety,  righteousness  and  submission  ; 
a youth  for  youths,  thus  sanctifying  them  for  the  Lord.  Then  at  last 
He  came  on  to  death  itself,  that  He  might  be  “ the  first-born  from  the 
dead  ” and  “ that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence,  the  Prince 
of  Life,  existing  before  all  and  going  before  all  ” (‘  Adv.  hcer.f  2.22.4). 

For  Irenaeus,  then.  Baptism  is  the  ordinance  given  to  us  with  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  sign  of  our  entry  into  union  and 
commimion  with  Christ,  that  through  His  Word  and  Spirit  we  may  grow 
up  into  Him  by  faith  ; it  is  the  seal  of  our  inheritance  in  the  birth  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  in  it  we  are  born  again  imto  God 
because  we  have  already  been  born  again  in  the  birth  and  resurrection 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  The  reality  of  our  Baptism  is  the  reality  which  was  fulfilled 
in  the  human  life  of  Christ.  Our  participation  in  that  reality  will  be 
revealed  fully  only  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  However  if  we  do  not 
continue  in  faith  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Spirit,  we  fall  away  into 
perdition  (''Adv.  hmr.'  5.11.1).  It  is  because  the  entire  human  life  of 
Jesus  belongs  to  our  salvation  that  Irenseus  can  offer  a doctrine  of  infant 
Baptism  as  rebirth  unto  God,  which  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  rest  of 
His  biblical  theology. 


The  Influence  of  Hellenism. 

Irenseus  was  undoubtedly  the  most  Biblical  of  the  Early  Fathers.  His 
thought  shows  few  traces  of  Hellenistic  influence,  but  in  this  he  contrasts 
strongly  with  others  in  the  Church.  (Thorough  study  of  the  Church  litera- 
ture of  the  second  and  third  centruies  makes  us  realise  how  extraordinarily 
free  are  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  from  Hellenistic  influence.) 

[a)  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  lower  stratum  of  Church  life  that 
first  reveals  clear  symptoms  of  the  influence  of  Hellenism.  This  is  noticeable 
in  the  so-called  ‘‘Apocryphal  New  Testament,'  which  comprises  fragments 
of  early  sectarian  Gospels,  accounts  of  the  acts  of  different  apostles,  spurious 
epistles  and  popular  apocalypses.  While  some  genuine  New  Testament 
teaching  is  preserved  in  this  literature,  not  least  an  eschatological  con- 
ception of  Baptism,  most  of  it  is  held  in  a debased  and  sometimes  quite 
superstitious  form.  The  eonceptions  of  the  seal  and  of  grace  as  they  are 
applied  to  Baptism  well  illustrate  this  influence. 

The  orthodox  writers  of  the  Church  spoke  of  the  seal  either  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seal  of  circmncision  (in  this  following  St  Paul),  or  in  accordanee 
with  the  sealing  of  the  doorposts  and  lintel  with  the  blood,  as  applied, 
in  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezekiel  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  seal  upon  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a Cross. 
Baptism  in  water,  often  accompanied  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
forehead,  signified  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant  which  sealed  the  believer 
or  his  child  as  belonging  to  Christ,  and  as  coming  under  the  power  of  His 
saving  Name.  But  quite  early  there  crept  in  a way  of  thinking  about 
Baptism  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Jew  regarded  the 
phylactery,  or  an  adherent  of  a mystery  cult  regarded  the  ‘ prophylactic  ’ 
sealing.  The  seal  of  Baptism  came  to  be  regarded  as  a protection  against 
disease  and  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  as  an  antidote  to  lustful 
temptations.  Here  the  Pauline  conception  of  Baptism  as  the  putting  on 
of  the  whole  panoply  of  God,  or  as  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit  until  the 
redemption  of  the  purchased  possession,  degenerates  into  something  rather 
like  a charm  having  magical  potency,  a view  not  altogether  unlike  some 
popular  misconceptions  of  Baptism  to-day. 

In  these  writings  Baptism  also  comes  to  be  associated  in  a new  way 
with  grace,  “ the  grace  of  the  seal,”  “ the  grace  of  the  divine  washing  ” 
(‘‘Acts  of  Paul,'  edit,  by  M.  R.  James,  pp.  282,  292).  This  is  in  line  with  the 
Hellenistic  conception  of  grace  (charis)  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  When  grace  was  associated,  not  with  the  person 
of  Christ,  but  with  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  came  to  be  thought  of 
in  sub-personal  fashion  as  pneumatic  power.  “ The  grace  of  the  Spirit  ” 
which  was  thought  of  as  conferred  in  Baptism  was  understood  to  be 
a divine  and  ghostly  poteney,  not  very  far  removed  from  the  beautifying 
and  deifying  charis  of  Greek  mythology  or  of  the  mystery  religions.  By 
Baptism  divine  qualities  of  grace  were  regarded  as  infused  into  man, 
heightening  the  natural  qualities  of  his  body  and  soul.  This  conception 
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entered  very  deeply  into  the  understanding  of  the  sacraments  both  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West. 

(b)  Gnostic  influence. — The  severest  threat  to  the  Christian  faith 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  and  in  the  second  century  came 
from  the  Gnostic  heresies  which  have  been  described  by  Professor  Lampe 
as  representing  those  elements  in  the  Chiu-ch  which  were  prepared  to 
go  farthest  in  surrendering  to  the  religious  demands  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  and  “ in  accommodating  the  Gospel  to  the  needs  of  ‘ modern  thought.’ 
In  their  systems  the  Gospel  is  changed  mto  a syncretistic  religion,  accept- 
able, and  indeed  most  attractive,  to  the  pagan  or  semi-pagan  mind  ” 
{op.  cit.,  p.  101).  The  Gnostics  started  from  the  conception  of  a radical 
dichotomy  between  the  realm  of  ideas  and  the  realm  of  events.  To  them  the 
realm  of  ideas,  the  realm  of  knowledge  (gnosis),  was  the  real  world,  while 
the  realm  of  events  was  transient,  and  indeed  evil.  To  the  Gnostic,  standing 
within  the  realm  of  ideas — his  mind  furnished  with  a strange  mixture  of 
Judaism  and  Hellenism — the  dramatic  Biblical  conception  of  God  acting 
in  history,  of  the  Creator  Word  entering  His  own  creation  in  order  to  redeem 
it,  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  physical  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  inevitably  appeared  somewhat  unreal  and  mythological.  His 
solution,  however,  was  not  to  offer  a “ demythologised  ” reinterpretation  of 
the  Christian  Gospel,  but  to  philosophise  and  spiritualise  the  Biblical  ‘ ‘ myths  ’ ’ 
and  to  employ  them  as  my thico -ritualistic  modes  of  grasping  divine  and 
spiritual  realities.  This  is  why  Gnosticism  cultivated  a mystical  intellec- 
tualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  indulged  in  a welter  of 
mystical  ritual.  Though  the  nmnerous  Gnostic  sects  differed  in  other 
fields  of  speculation,  they  all  tended  to  think  of  Baptism  as  a mystical 
redemption,  and  they  so  elaborated  the  ritual  as  to  make  it  express  the 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  Saviour,  ultimately  interpreted  in  terms  of  the 
Mandsean  myth  of  the  Heavenly  Man.  Early  Jewish  Gnosticism  seems 
to  have  been  threatening  the  Church  even  in  New  Testament  times  (see 
1 Tim.  1:4;  4:7;  2 Tim.  4:4;  Titus  1 : 14  ; 2 Pet.  1 : 16)  and  it  may 
possibly  be  the  case  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
have  this  (in  its  Essene  form  ?)  in  mind  as  well. 

The  great  attack  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  was  driven  off,  but  they  left 
their  mark  upon  the  Church  in  a number  of  ways,  notably  in  elaboration 
of  the  baptismal  ritual  and  in  sacramental  dualism.  For  example,  the 
Gnostics  added  to  the  rite  of  Baptism  anointing  with  oil,  and  drew  a sharp 
distinction  between  water-Baptism,  to  which  they  referred  as  “ psychic  ” 
or  “ carnal  ” Baptism,  and  “ spiritual  ” Baptism.  These  led  to  disastrous 
consequences  in  baptismal  practice  : first  and  especially,  when  the  anointing 
of  oil  was  joined  to  Spirit-Baptism  and  made  a rite  separate  from  Baptism 
in  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; and  second,  when  the  idea  grew 
that  there  was  a fiu-ther  and  superior  experience  of  spiritual  regeneration 
quite  independent  of  Christian  Baptism. 

(c)  Influence  of  the  Greek  mysteries. — It  was  inevitable  that  many  in 
the  Early  Church  should  try  to  introduce  into  the  Christian  sacraments 
the  conceptions  of  the  Greek  mysteries.  Just  as  the  Pauline  “ seal,”  which 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  was  corrupted  by  popular  Christianity 
into  something  not  imlike  the  “ seal  ” of  the  mystery  religions,  so  the 
Pauline  “ commimion  in  the  mystery  of  Christ  ” was  corrupted  by  the 
current  concepts  of  initiation  into  the  mysteries  practised  by  the  redemption 
cults  of  Greece.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  introduction  of  the  language 
of  the  Greek  mysteries  into  the  language  used  of  the  Christian  sacraments 
should  lead  to  an  assimilation  of  thought  and  practice,  and  ultimately  to 
a misguided  attempt  to  “ baptize  ” mystery-initiation  into  the  Christian 
Church. 

(d)  Influence  of  Stoic  Philosophy. — The  influence  of  Stoic  philosophy 
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upon  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  is  manifest  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian. 
Tertullian  was  as  much  concerned  as  Irenseus  and  Hippolytus  to  reject  the 
Gnostic  dualism  between  body  and  spirit,  between  carnal  and  spiritual 
Baptism,  but  he  overcame  the  dualism  by  deliberately  and  consciously 
importing  Stoic  conceptions  of  Spirit  to  help  him  explain  the  imity  of 
water  and  Spirit  in  Baptism  (‘  De  came  Christi,’’  11  ; ‘ De  Anima,'  5 ff). 
According  to  Tertullian’s  Stoic  notion,  Spirit  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
“ corporeal  substance  ” ; and  the  soul  of  man,  which  derives  from  the 
breath  of  God,  is  also  a “ corporeal  substance,”  and  is  endowed  with 
“ instinctive  divination,”  or  a “ divine  faculty,”  which  it  never  loses  even 
when  most  corrupt.  In  this  way  the  whole  notion  of  sin,  original  and  actual, 
becomes  naturalised,  as  if  meaning  merely  that  vitiated  qualities  of 
the  soul  are  passed  on,  along  with  the  soul,  in  natural  propagation  (tradux 
animce,  tradux  peccati)  ; while  salvation  is  conceived  as  the  grafting  into 
man’s  corrupt  nature  of  a new  nature,  and  is  therefore  a metaphysical 
change  in  his  being. 

It  is  evident  that  Tertullian’s  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  spiritual 
substance  imparting  its  qualities  to  the  waters  of  Baptism  (and  as  indeed 
the  substantia  baptismatis  (de  pud.  9))  together  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
corporeal  spirit  in  man,  gives  the  whole  notion  of  “ baptismal  regeneration  ” 
(found  in  its  Biblical  eschatological  form  in  Irenseus)  rather  a crude  trans- 
formation. It  becomes  a physical  and  metaphysical  change  in  the 
substance  or  nature  of  man,  effecting  the  destruction  of  inhering  evil, 
and  so  freeing  man  from  guilt  and  the  liability  to  punishment  (de  baptismo, 
5,  6,  7,  10).  This  debased  baptismal  regeneration  is  saved  from  becoming 
a mere  mystery-rite  by  the  emphasis  put  upon  prior  repentance  and 
satisfaction  for  sins,  but  the  damage  has  already  been  done.  A materialisa- 
tion of  grace  and  regeneration  inevitably  follows  any  confounding  of  the 
indwelling  powers  of  the  Spirit  with  the  external  rites.  The  whole  sacrament 
is  given  a fatal  twist  in  a direction  that  is  anthropological  rather  than 
Christological,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  Roman  error  of  Baptism 
as  causing,  ex  opere  operate,  the  regeneration  of  the  baptized. 

(e)  A note  on  language. — In  the  West  many  of  the  great  theologians 
had  been  highly  trained  in  the  Roman  academies  of  rhetoric  and  law. 
They  tended  to  import  into  theology  terms  of  a fundamentally  forensic 
and  pragmatic  character.  This  is  apparent  in  Tertullian’s  use  of  the  term 
sacr amentum,  which  can  be  used,  and  was  widely  used,  to  describe  a sacred 
ordinance  or  a holy  act  of  God,  but  which  was  also  used  of  a soldier’s  oath, 
or  of  a solemn  vow. 

Whereas  Irenseus  thought  of  salvation  in  terms  of  the  historico- 
redemptive  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  Himself — -the  new  Adam — in  whom 
we  are  regenerated  unto  God,  Tertullian  tended  to  think  of  salvation 
as  a saving  discipline  in  which  the  healing  processes  of  divine  grace 
and  the  penitential  merit  of  men  co-operate  to  effect  men’s  cleansing 
and  renewal  (depatientia  1,  12).  Although  Tertullian  does  speak  of  Baptism 
as  concerned  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  speaks  of  it  further  in  Pauline  terms  as  a dying  and  rising  with  Christ 
(de  resurr.  carnis  47),  and  yet  again  in  Joharmine  terms  as  a new  birth 
(de  baptismo  1),  all  this  is  given  a psychological  turn.  Even  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  once-and-for-all  objective  realities  of  our  faith  in  Christ, 
it  is  the  subjective  aspect  of  faith  that  commands  his  main  interest. 
Thus  his  emphasis  comes  to  be  laid  not  upon  the  objective  event  in  the 
Incarnation,  but  upon  the  candidate’s  response,  and  not  even  upon  the 
divine  promise  so  much  as  upon  his  vows.  For  Tertullian,  in  fact.  Baptism 
completes  and  seals  our  repentance  in  which  “ by  mortification  of  our  flesh 
and  spirit  we  make  satisfaction  for  our  former  sins  ” (de  baptismo,  20). 
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The  grace  of  God  in  Baptism  com2)letes  the  preparatory  discipline  of  repent- 
ance and  seals  “ the  pact  of  faith  ” {de  pud.  9 ; de  pcen.  6 ; de  baptismo,  6). 
The  stress  is  thus  laid  by  Tertullian  on  what  7nan  does  in  labouring  to 
attain  God’s  blessing,  and  upon  the  awful  responsibility  or  “ the  weight 
of  Baptism  ” {de  bapt.  18).  It  was  on  this  groimd  that  Tertullian  once 
advised  postponing  the  Baptism  of  infants  until  they  were  able  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  it  and  attain  the  soimd  faith  necessary  for  salvation  {de  bajJt. 
18).  Nowhere  else,  however,  did  Tertullian  question  the  Church’s  practice 
of  infant  Baptism,  and  later  on  he  acknowledged  and  accepted  it  {de 
anima,  39). 


II.  THE  NAMES  OF  BAPTISM. 

Very  early  Baptism  came  to  acquire  a wide  variety  of  names.  By 
these  the  Church  tried  to  express  the  richness  of  God’s  grace  into  which 
believers  enter  through  Baptism.  It  was  called  grace  (charisma),  illumina- 
tion (PHOTISMOS),  perfection  (teleiosis),  washing  (loutron),  &c.  These 
names  give  us  a clue  both  to  the  Early  Church’s  understanding  of  the 
doctrine  of  Baptism  and  to  its  ritual  practice. 

{a)  Baptism  as  the  gift  of  God's  grace. — Such  a description  of  Baptism 
undoubtedly  is  derived  from  St  Paul’s  emphasis  upon  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  pure  self-giving  of  God  to  us  when  we  were  yet  sirmers 
on  the  ground  of  the  atonement.  Baptism  is  therefore  above  all  a sacrament 
of  the  Gospel  and  signifies  the  unmerited  salvation  which  is  bestowed 
freely  upon  us  in  Christ. 

{b)  Baptism  as  the  sacrament  of  the  Word. — Baptism  is  imthinkable  except 
in  the  context  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  therefore  of  the  “ rational  ” response  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance to  the  Gospel.  Clement,  for  example,  is  radically  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  faith  is  a product  of  nature,  or  that  any  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it 
by  a study  of  natural  processes.  It  is  “the  union  of  the  Word  with  Baptism” 
that  is  the  important  fact.  The  baptismal  washing  does  not  effect  anything 
in  itself.  It  is  the  Word  that  is  the  saving  element.  Baptism  in  water 
is  essentially  a “ spiritual  washing  ” {Paid.  1.6).  Similar  teaching  is  to 
be  found  in  many  other  Fathers,  notably  in  Irenaeus  and  Hippolytus,  who 
like  to  think  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  as  “ the  two  hands  of  God  ” with 
which  He  created  man.  It  is  by  the  same  “ two  hands  ” that  He  acts 
towards  us  in  and  through  the  ordmance  of  Baptism. 

(c)  Baptism  as  illumination. — Illumination  indicates  that  Baptism  is 
set  in  a eontext  of  instruction  in  the  Word,  of  learning,  of  decision,  of 
faith  and  of  prayer  (Justin  M.,  ‘ Apology  ’ 1.61).  The  act  of  Baptism  is 
inseparable  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  developing  life  of  faith.  This  is  why  the  terms  to 
baptize  and  to  disciple  came  to  be  equivalent  (Justin  M.,  ‘'Apology  ’ 
1.61-65).  “ The  discipling  which  made  manifest  hidden  things  is  called 

illumination  ” (Clement,  Strom.  5.10  ; cf.  5.8).  In  this  connexion  it  is 
worth  noting  that  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
speak  of  light  shining  in  darkness,  or  of  our  being  brought  from  darkness 
to  light  {e.g.,  Eph.  5 : 8)  are  interpreted  by  the  Fathers  as  referring  to 
Baptism. 

{d)  Baptism  as  the  washing  of  regeneration. — The  two  main  texts  which 
are  regularly  cited  in  this  connexion  are  John  3 : 5 and  Titus  3 : 5.  The 
terms  used  by  the  Fathers  for  regeneration  are  anagennesis  and  palin- 
GENESiA.  They  speak  of  a new  birth  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  in 
which  we  are  washed  from  our  sins,  made  new  creatures  in  Christ,  and 
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restored  to  the  image  of  God.  But  the  whole  point  of  this  conception 
of  Baptism  as  a sacrament  of  regeneration  is  missed  if  two  primary  facts 
are  forgotten  : {a)  the  concept  of  regeneration  applies  first  of  all  to  Christ 
Himself,  to  His  birth  and  to  His  Baptism,  for  it  was  He  who  was  born 
of  the  Spirit  from  above  and  He  who  came  by  Baptism.  Justin  Martyr 
can  therefore  speak  of  Christ  as  “ born  again  through  water  ” (Dial,  with 
Trypho,  138),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  can  speak  of  Christ  as  “ born 
anew”  at  His  Baptism  (Paid.  1.6).  In  other  words,  Christ  is  the  One  in 
whom  the  renewal  or  palingenesia  of  our  humanity  has  already  taken 
place,  (h)  Apart  from  Tit.  3 : 5,  the  only  other  place  where  palingenesia 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  is  Matt.  19  : 28,  where  it  refers  to  the 
“ regeneration  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  His  glory.” 
In  other  words,  it  refers  to  His  Second  Advent  in  power  and  the  creation 
of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth.  When,  therefore,  the  Early  Fathers 
speak  of  Baptism  as  the  sacrament  of  regeneration  they  have  these  two 
facts  definitely  in  mind.  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Hippolytus  lay  the 
strongest  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  Baptism  is  an  ordinance  given  by 
Christ  to  the  Church  for  the  period  between  the  two  Advents — -His  Advent 
in  humiliation  and  His  future  Advent  in  glory. 

This  means  that  in  one  sense  we  were  regenerated  in  the  Incarnation : 
in  another  sense  we  shall  not  be  regenerated  until  Christ  comes  in  Glory. 
Baptism,  like  everything  else  in  the  life  of  the  Church  upon  earth,  exists 
in  a tension  between  what  has  already  taken  place  in  the  Incarnation  and 
what  will  take  place  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  when  Christ  comes  again. 

Our  being  born  again  through  the  water  of  Baptism  is  not  a literal 
re-creation.  Christ  is  the  exemplar  of  oiu  Baptism  and  renewal.  In  the 
water  of  Baptism  we  see  reflected  “ as  in  a glass  darkly  ” that  new  image, 
in  Christ,  which  we  shall  see  “ face  to  face  ” in  the  resurrection. 

This  is  the  Biblical  conception  of  Baptism  as  new  birth  reaching  out  to 
the  resurrection — ■“  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  understandable,  however,  that  this  doctrine  quickly 
became  corrupted  when  Christian  teachers  began  to  make  use  of  such 
widespread  Hellenistic  ideas  as  the  almost  “ magical  ” notion  of  “pneumatic 
grace  ” and  the  Stoic  conception  of  “ spiritual  substance.”  When  the 
historical  emphasis  upon  Christ's  birth  and  resurrection  for  us,  and  the 
eschatological  perspective  of  the  ultimate  regeneration  are  lost,  a false  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  always  tends  to  set  in. 

(e)  Baptism  as  the  seal  of  the  Spirit. — -Behind  the  conception  of  the 
baptismal  seal  as  used  by  the  Early  Fathers  there  lie  three  sources  : (1) 
The  seal  of  circumcision  as  the  sign  of  the  Covenant,  which  led  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  Baptism  as  the  “ spiritual  circumcision  ” or  seal  of  the  New 
Covenant ; (2)  The  seal  as  the  mark  of  the  Cross  and  of  sprinkling  with  the 
blood  of  Christ ; (3)  The  seal  as  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  which  Christ 
received  at  His  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.  (1)  The  first  we  noted  in  connexion 
with  Justin  Martyr’s  Dialogue  with  Trypho  and  need  not  examine  again. 
(2)  The  second  has  already  been  mentioned,  but  needs  further  elucidation 
here.  (3)  The  third  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  section  “ Baptism  as  Unction.” 

The  Homily  on  the  Passion  of  Melito  of  Sardis  (the  oldest  surviving 
Christian  homily  for  Easter),  commenting  on  Exodus  12  : 13,  says  that 
Moses  “fulfilled  the  mystery”  in  the  passover  sacrifice  and  “sealed 
the  doors  of  the  house  for  the  protection  of  the  people  ” (Horn.  3.15-16). 
“ Israel  is  sealed  . . , sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  sheep  ” (3.16  f).  “Israel 
was  guarded  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep  and  was  enlightened  [=  baptized] 
by  the  shed  blood,  and  the  death  of  the  sheep  was  found  to  be  the  strong- 
hold of  the  people”  (5.31  f).  All  this,  however,  says  Melito  is  “perishable 
pattern  ” for  it  is  made  void  in  Christ  in  whom  the  Truth  is  fulfilled.  Then 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  exhortations  in  the  whole  of 
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C^hristian  literature,  the  Bishop  of  Sardis  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christ 
Himself  in  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  brings  together 
teaching  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  kerygma  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  teaching  of  St  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
“ By  His  Spirit  He  slew  the  slayer  of  death.  For  led  as  a lamb  and 
slaughtered  as  a sheep,  He  ransomed  us  from  the  ruin  of  the  world  as  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  freed  us  from  the  slavery  of  the  devil  as  from  the 
hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  sealed  oiu’  souls  with  His  own  Spirit,  and  the  members 
of  our  bodies  with  His  own  blood  ” ( 10.66  f).  That  is  part  of  what  lies 
behind  the  early  Christian  understanding  of  Baptism  as  the  “ seal  of 
Christ  ” or  the  “ seal  of  the  Spirit,”  for  through  the  Spirit  we  are  cleansed 
in  His  Blood  and  signed  with  His  Cross  and  of  that  Baptism  in  water  is 
the  sacrament.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel  (9  : 4)  had  interpreted  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  upon  the  doorposts  and  the  lintel  of  the  house,  applying 
it  to  the  individual  as  a mark  in  the  form  of  a tau  or  cross  on  his  forehead, 
sealing  him  for  final  salvation  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Alreadj'^  in  Judaism 
the  sign  of  the  cross  had  apparently  become  an  eschatological  seal.  It 
was  seized  upon  by  the  Christian  Church  and  applied,  as  a sealing  with 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  to  those  w’ho  are  baptized  and  have  washed  their  robes 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

(/)  Baptism  as  unction. — At  His  Baptism  Jesus  was  not  only  washed  in 
the  water  of  the  Jordan  but  also  anointed  with  the  Spirit.  “ Heavenly 
water  ” was  poured  out  upon  Him.  “ The  Father  anointed,  the  Son  was 
anointed,  the  Spirit  was  the  unction  ” (Irenaeus,  Adv.  Iicer.  3.18.3  ; Epideix. 
47).  Christian  Ba^itism  is  then  a sharing  in  the  imction  of  the  Spirit  which 
Christ  received  through  His  birth  and  His  Baptism  and  which  He  bestows 
upon  us,  that  we  may  share  in  His  new  hmnanity  and,  as  co-heirs  with  Him, 
enter  into  eternal  life  (Hipp.  On  the  Holy  Theoph.  8-9).  This  sharing  in 
Christ’s  Spirit  is  thought  of  in  Pauline  fashion  as  an  “ earnest  ” of  our 
future  inheritance  (Iren.  Adv.  hcer.  5.8.1  ; 3.24.1).  At  an  early  date  the 
Christian  Church,  following  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics,  translated  the 
metaphorical  “ anointing  ” of  the  New  Testament  (which  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  in  association  with  Baptism  m water)  into  an  actual 
anointing  with  oil.  Thus  if  Baptism  in  water  tended  to  signify  more  clearly 
the  dying  and  rising  with  Christ,  the  anointing  with  oil  poured  out  on  the 
head  tended  to  signify  more  clearly  the  sharing  of  the  baptized  in  the 
anointing  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit.  But  washing  in  water  and  anointing  with 
oil  were  parts  of  the  one  rite — the  seal  of  the  Spirit  (see  A.  Hamel,  ‘ Kirche 
hei  Hippolyt  von  Rom,’  p.  47  f.,  and  G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  ‘ The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,' 
II.).  The  use  of  oil  in  place  of  water  in  “ pouring  ” tended  to  drive  a 
wedge  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  one  rite.  This  is  what  happened 
in  the  Western  Church  when  the  rite  of  anointing  with  oil  was  separated 
from  Baptism  and  made  into  an  independent  “ sacrament  ” of  confirmation 
in  which  the  Spirit  was  given  by  laying  on  of  hands  and  unction. 

(g)  Baptism  as  consecration. — Through  Baptism  the  Christian  is  given 
to  share  in  the  anointing  of  Christ,  and  so  in  His  prophetic,  priestly, 
and  kingly  mission.  This  doctrine  arises  out  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  (particularly  the 
Ep.  to  the  Heb.)  in  terms  of  the  Old  Testament  types.  Passages  about 
it  abound  in  the  Fathers.  “ The  priesthood  of  all  believers  ” was  not  an 
invention  of  Luther.  There  are  clear  signs,  however,  that  the  Early  Fathers 
sometimes  misunderstood  the  Biblical  terms.  Thus  teleiosis,  one  of 
the  main  terms  used  in  both  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  to 
mean  “ consecration,”  is  often  translated  by  “ perfection.”  (Clement  of 
Alexandria,  for  example,  had  great  difficulty  in  explaining  why  in  the 
Christian  Church  a newly  baptized  person  is  spoken  of  as  teleios  which  for 
him  means  perfect  {Paid.  1.6).)  Teleiosis  when  used  as  a term  for  Baptism 
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carries  with  it  the  notion  of  setting  apart  for  a sanctified  purpose,  and  can 
often  mean  “ ordination.”  Thus  those  who  are  baptismally  consecrated 
in  Christ  (on  the  groxmd  of  His  self-sanctification  on  oim  behalf)  share  in 
His  unction  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  all  made  priests  in  Him.  This  means 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  is  related  to  Baptism. 

(h)  Baptism  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.’’'' 
It  was  in  this  form  that  Baptism  was  eventually  given  a place  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  a place  not  even  accorded  to  the  Lord’s  Supper.  There  were  many 
controversies  in  the  Early  Church,  both  on  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  second  Baptisms  for  those  who  had  lapsed  into  sin,  and  in  regard 
to  the  reception  into  the  Catholic  Church  of  heretics  or  schismatics.  At 
first  the  practical  measures  adopted  in  different  areas  differed  but  in  time 
they  became  more  uniform.  However  the  fundamental  doctrine  never 
varied  very  much.  There  can  be  only  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins  for  two  main  reasons  : (1)  The  oneness  of  Baptism  follows  from  the 
one  death  of  Christ,  which  cannot  be  repeated.  This  was  the  teaching 
of  Heb.  6 : 4-6.  It  was  championed  by  Augustine  {De  vera  et  falsa  Been.  3) 
and  many  others.  A variant  of  this  was  the  recognition  that  Baptism 
was  into  the  One  Name  of  the  Trinity,  and  attained  its  essential  unity 
from  the  One  Lord.  (2)  The  oneness  of  Baptism  also  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  One,  since  it  is  the  One  Body  of  the  One  Lord.  Along 
with  this  goes  the  realisation  of  the  essentially  corporate  nature  of  Baptism 
into  Christ,  and  into  the  Church  which  He  has  baptized  as  His  bride. 
Cyprian  drew  the  conclusion  that,  as  Baptism  and  the  Church  are  in- 
separable from  one  another  {Epist.  72.5),  what  heretics  use  is  not  Baptism 
{Epist.  69  and  71).  This  conclusion  was  endorsed  by  the  Councils  of  Carthage 
under  his  leadership,  and  though  the  Chinch  later  rejected  the  view  that 
heretical  baptism  is  no  Baptism,  the  essential  point  remained  firmly  held — - 
viz.,  that  there  is  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  Baptism  of 
the  one  Church  which  has  herself  been  baptized  by  the  one  Lord. 

Both  these  reasons  for  the  oneness  of  Baptism  come  together  in  another 
important  conception  : the  fundamental  unity  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (see  Cyprian,  Epist.  75.5).  It  is  significant  that  all  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Baptism  include  also  an  account  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  In  this 
light  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  Early  Church  regarded  Baptism  as 
“ the  great  mystery  ” and  often  spoke  of  it  simply  as  “ redemption,”  or 
“ salvation  ” — indeed,  as  Augustine  tells  us,  in  the  Punic  language  of  North 
Africa  there  was  no  other  name  for  Baptism  than  simply  “ salvation.” 
Thus  to  speak  of  Baptism  as  “ the  sacrament  of  unity,”  “ the  sacrament 
of  the  incarnation  and  passion  ” (Cyprian,  Testim.  2.2),  or  “ the  one  Baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins,”  represents  the  great  richness  and  fullness  behind 
the  understanding  of  Baptism  in  the  Early  Church. 


III.  THE  EARLY  RITES  OF  BAPTISM. 

Nothing  can  give  us  a better  understanding  of  Baptism  in  the  Early 
Church  than  an  examination  of  the  actual  administration  of  the  sacrament 
in  the  earliest  descriptions  of  this  that  are  extant.  The  fragmentary  nature 
of  the  evidence  they  give  refiects  the  fact  that  “ the  Apostles  and  Fathers, 
who  from  the  beginning  gave  prescription  concerning  the  Church,  guarded 
the  dignity  of  the  mysteries  in  secrecy  and  silence  ” (Basil,  De  Spiritu 
Sancto,  27). 
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A.  The  Didache  (90-110  a.d.). 

“ But  concerning  Baptism,  thus  shall  ye  baptize.  Having  first  recited 
all  these  things,  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  living  water.  But  if  thou  hast  not  living  water,  then 
baptize  in  other  water,  and  if  thou  are  not  able  in  cold,  then  in  warm. 
But  if  thou  hast  neither,  then  pour  water  on  the  head  three  times  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  before 
the  Baptism  let  him  that  baptizes  and  him  that  is  baptized  fast  and  any 
others  also  who  are  able  ; and  thou  shalt  order  him  that  is  baptized  to 
fast  a day  or  two  before.  . . . 

“ But  as  touching  the  Eucharistic  Thanksgiving,  give  ye  thanks  thus, 
First,  as  regards  the  cup  : We  give  Thee  thanks,  O our  Father,  for  the  holy 
vine  of  Thy  Son  David,  which  Thou  madest  known  to  us  through  Thy  Son 
Jesus  ; Thine  is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Then  as  regards  the  broken 
bread  ; We  give  Thee  thanks,  O our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge 
which  Thou  didst  make  known  unto  us  through  Thy  Son  Jesus  ; Thine 
is  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered  upon 
the  moimtains  and  being  gathered  together  became  one,  so  may  Thy  Church 
be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  Thy  kingdom  ; for 
Thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever  and  ever. 
But  let  no  one  eat  or  drink  of  this  eucharistic  thanksgiving,  but  they  that 
have  been  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; for  concerning  this  also 
the  Lord  hath  said  : Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs.” — Didache  7,  9. 

(1)  The  Didache  supplies  us  with  the  oldest  Church  Manual  for  cate- 
chetical instruction  and  it  (or  the  material  it  made  use  of)  served  as  a 
pattern  for  later  manuals. 

(2)  It  is  significant  that  this  earliest  directory  for  Baptism  allows  both 
immersion  and  affusion — but  immersion  seems  to  have  been  the  customary 
method.  (In  the  ‘ Epistola  Apostolorum  ’ 27  some  fifty  years  or  so  later, 
however,  affusion  only  is  indicated.)  Baptism  was  in  the  Name  of  the 
Trinity  and  triple  affusion  was  enjoined. 

(3)  A precept  is  given  regarding  the  recital  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  thrice 
daily,  and  also  regarding  fasting.  The  later  orders  speak  of  the  instruction 
of  catechumens  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  just  prior  to  Baptism  and  enjoin 
two  days’  fasting. 

(4)  Only  the  baptized  may  eat  and  drink  of  the  Eucharist  : holy  things 
to  the  holy.  This  injunction  was  taken  very  seriously  throughout  the 
Chru’ch. 

(5)  There  is  no  prayer  of  invocation,  or  for  the  consecration  of  the 
waters  at  Baptism,  and  no  word  of  anointing  before  or  after  Baptism. 

(6)  The  Eucharist  mentioned  is  clearly  “ the  baptismal  Eucharist.” 
Baptism  and  Eucharist  bear  the  same  close  relation  as  in  Justin  Martyr’s 
First  Apology. 

B.  Justin  Martyr,  Apology  I.  (148-161  a.d.). 

Justin,  who  was  born  in  Palestine,  gives  in  Apology  I.  (61.65)  an  aceoimt 
of  the  baptismal  service  held  at  Home,  about  which  several  features  should 
be  noted. 

(1)  His  accoimt  is  of  the  special  service  of  Baptism  and  the  baptismal 
Eucharist,  that  is,  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in  its  entirety,  including 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

(2)  The  conception  of  Baptism  as  new  birth  and  enlightenment  involving 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  set  in  a context  of  the  Word — of  instruction,  of  learning, 
of  faith  and  decision,  prayer  and  fasting.  This  is  no  ex  opere  operato  regenera- 
tion. The  act  of  Baptism  is  inseparable  from  the  preaching  and  teaching 
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of  the  Gospel.  This  was  apparently  symbolised  by  the  mixture  of  water 
with  the  wine  in  the  cup  of  the  Eucharist. 

(3)  In  the  rite  of  Baptism  stress  is  laid  upon  prayer  for  the  remission 
of  sins  in  which  all  engage,  and  upon  a solemn  invocation  of  the  Name  of 
God,  not  by  the  baptized  but  by  the  one  who  administers  the  Baptism. 
It  is  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  with  a clear  reference  to  Matt.  28  : 19. 
Baptism  is  thus  interpreted  both  as  an  act  in  which  we  dedicate  ourselves 
and  also  as  one  in  which  the  Name  of  God  is  invoked  over  us.  In  response 
to  the  prayer  and  invocation  God  grants  forgiveness  and  renewal. 

(4)  Baptism  by  itself  alone  does  not  give  salvation,  which  is  ultimately 
future.  Baptism  is  immediately  linked  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  newly  enlightened  has  to  live  in  obedience  to  Christ.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  given  at  once  to  share  in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  it  is  made  clear 
in  Ch.  67  that  his  life  from  week  to  week  involves  a life  of  Christian  love  in 
the  midst  of  the  fellowship,  with  weekly  participation  in  Holy  Communion. 

C.  Tertullian,  on  the  Soldier’s  Chaplet  (c.  211  a.d.). 

Tertullian’s  description  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  shows  the  development 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  ceremonial  during  the  half-century  since  Justin. 
The  chief  points  to  note  are  : — ■ 

(1)  Baptism  includes  both  a dipping  in  water  and  an  affusion  of  water 
over  the  person’s  body,  the  latter  being  interpreted  as  “ water  from  above  ” 
— i.e.,  the  Spirit. 

(2)  Tertullian  indicates  that  the  interrogation  at  Baptism  concerned  the 
articles  relating  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  This  interrogation 
took  place  before  three  sponsors  as  the  three  witnesses  representing  the 
Church.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  who 
are  the  three  witnesses  of  the  pledge  of  faith,  sealed  in  the  Name  of  the 
Trinity,  and  of  the  sponsoring  on  behalf  of  the  baptized  (He  Baptismo  6). 
There  is  a solemn  judicial  aspect  about  this  rite. 

(3)  Tertullian  suggests  that  the  taste  of  milk  and  honey  given  to  the 
baptized  indicates  their  rebirth  and  adoption  into  God’s  family  (see  also 
Contra  Marc.  1.14). 

(4)  In  the  He  Corona  Militis  Tertullian  does  not  mention  the  unction 
at  Baptism  or  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  these  are  both  expressly  noted 
in  the  He  Baptismo  (7-8).  The  anointing  is  interpreted  both  in  the  light 
of  Aaron’s  anointing  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  that  in  Christ’s  Baptism  in 
the  Jordan  ; while  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
patriarchal  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament,  fulfilled  in  “ the  benediction  of 
Christ.” 

(5)  It  might  also  be  pointed  out  from  the  He  Baptismo  that  Tertullian 
suggests  that  Easter  is  the  best  time  for  Baptism.  “ The  Passover  affords 
a more  solemn  day  for  Baptism,  when  the  Lord’s  passion  in  which  we 
are  baptized,  was  completed.  . . . However,  every  day  is  the  Lord’s  ; 
every  hour,  every  time  is  suitable  for  baptism  ” (He  Bapt.  19). 

D.  Hlppolyths. — -The  Apostolic  Tradition  (215-217  a.d.). 

This  account  of  the  rites  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist  is  certainly  not 
“ apostolic.”  Doubtless  it  gathers  up  an  old  tradition,  but  it  also  includes 
a certain  amount  of  later  embellishment.  It  can  be  taken  for  certain, 
however,  that  its  essential  elements  give  a fair  representation  of  late  second- 
century  rites.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest  “ church  order  ” extant  : — ■ 

(17)  “ Let  a catechumen  be  instructed  for  three  years.  But  if  a man 
be  earnest  and  persevere  well  in  the  matter  [let  him  be  received]  because  it 
is  not  time  that  is  judged  but  conduct. 
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(18)  “ Each  time  the  teacher  finishes  his  instruction  let  the  catechumens 
pray  by  themselves  apart  from  the  faithful.  And  let  the  women  stand  in 
the  assembly  by  themselves,  both  the  faithful  women  and  the  women 
catechumens.  But  after  the  prayer  is  finished  the  catechumens  shall  not 
give  the  kiss  of  peace,  for  their  kiss  is  not  yet  pure.  But  the  faithful  shall 
embrace  one  another,  men  with  men  and  women  with  women.  But  let 
not  men  embrace  women.  Moreover  let  all  the  women  have  their  heads 
veiled  with  a scarf  but  not  with  a thmg  of  linen  only,  for  that  is  not  a 
covering. 

(19)  “ After  the  prayer  let  the  teacher  lay  hands  upon  them  (f.e.,  the 
catechumens)  and  pray  and  dismiss  them.  Whether  the  teacher  be  an 
ecclesiastic  or  a layman  let  him  do  the  same. 

“ If  any  catechiunen  should  be  ajiprehended  for  the  Name,  let  him 
not  be  anxious  about  martyrdom.  For  if  he  suffer  violence  and  be  put 
to  death  before  Bajitism,  he  shall  be  justified,  having  been  baptized  in  his 
own  blood. 

(20)  “ And  when  they  are  chosen  who  are  set  apart  to  receive  Baptism, 
let  their  life  be  examined,  whether  they  lived  piously  while  catechumens, 
whether  they  ‘ honoured  the  widows,’  whether  they  visited  the  sick,  whether 
they  have  fulfilled  every  good  work.  If  those  who  bring  them  bear  witness 
to  them  that  they  have  done  thus,  let  them  hear  the  Gospel. 

“ Moreover  from  the  day  they  are  chosen,  let  a hand  be  laid  on  them 
and  let  them  be  exorcised  daily.  And  when  the  day  draws  near  on  which 
they  are  to  be  baptized,  let  the  bishop  exorcise  each  one  of  them  that  he 
may  be  certain  that  he  is  purified.  But  if  there  is  one  who  is  not  pure  let 
him  be  put  on  one  side,  because  he  did  not  hear  the  word  of  instruction 
with  faith,  for  the  strange  sph-it  remained  in  him. 

“ And  let  those  who  are  to  be  baptized  be  instructed  to  wash  and 
cleanse  themselves  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  And  if  any  woman  be 
sick  she  shall  be  put  aside  and  be  baptized  another  day. 

“ Those  who  are  to  receive  Baptism  shall  fast  on  the  Friday  and  on 
the  Saturday.  And  on  the  Saturday  the  bishop  shall  assemble  those  who 
are  to  be  baptized  in  one  place,  and  shall  bid  them  pray  and  bow  the  knee. 
And  laying  his  hand  on  them  he  shall  exorcise  every  evil  spirit  to  flee  away 
from  them  and  never  retiun  to  them.  And  when  he  has  finished  exorcising, 
let  him  breathe  on  them,  and  seal  their  foreheads  and  ears  and  noses,  and 
let  him  raise  them  up. 

“ And  they  shall  spend  all  night  in  vigil,  reading  the  scriptures  and 
instructing  them.  Moreover  those  who  are  to  be  baptized  shall  not  bring 
any  other  vessel,  save  that  which  each  will  bring  with  hhn  for  the  Eucharist ; 
for  it  is  right  for  every  one  to  bring  his  offering  then. 

(21)  “ And  at  the  hoiu  when  the  cock  crows  they  shall  first  pray  over 
the  water. 

“ And  they  shall  put  off  their  clothes. 

“ And  they  shall  baptize  the  little  children  first.  And  if  they  can  answer 
for  themselves,  let  them  answer.  But  if  they  cannot,  let  their  parents 
answer,  or  someone  from  their  family. 

“ And  next  they  shall  baptize  the  grown  men ; and  last  the  women, 
who  shall  have  loosed  their  hair  and  laid  aside  their  gold  ornaments.  Let 
none  go  down  to  the  water  having  an  alien  object  with  them. 

“ And  at  the  time  determined  for  baptizing  the  bishop  shall  give  thanks 
over  the  oil,  and  put  it  into  a vessel,  and  it  is  called  the  oil  of  thanksgiving. 
And  he  shall  take  other  oil  and  exorcise  over  it,  and  it  is  called  the  oil  of 
exorcism.  And  let  a deacon  carry  the  oil  of  exorcism  and  stand  on  the 
left  hand.  And  another  deacon  shall  take  the  oil  of  thanksgiving  and 
stand  on  the  right  hand. 

“ And  when  the  presbyter  takes  hold  of  each  one  of  those  who  are  to 
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be  baptized,  let  him  bid  him  renounce  saying,  ‘ I renounce  thee,  Satan, 
and  all  thy  service  arhd  all  thy  works.'  And  when  he  has  said  this  let  him 
anoint  him  with  the  oil  of  exorcism  saying  : ‘ Let  all  evil  spirits  depart 
from  thee.' 

“ Then  after  these  things  let  him  give  him  over  to  the  presbyter  who 
stands  at  the  water.  And  let  him  stand  in  the  water  naked.  And  let  a 
deacon  likewise  go  down  with  him  into  the  water. 

“ And  when  he  [i.e.,  who  is  to  be  baptized)  goes  down  to  the  water, 
let  him  who  baptizes  lay  hand  on  him  saying  thus  ; 

“ ‘ Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  ? ' 

“ And  he  who  is  being  baptized  shall  say  : ‘ I believe.' 

“ Let  him  forthwith  baptize  him  once,  having  his  hand  laid  on  his 
head.  And  after  let  him  say  : 

“ ‘ Dost  thou  believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  born  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  crucified  in  the  days  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  died,  and  rose  again  the  third  day  alive  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  will  come  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ? ' 

“ And  when  he  says  : ‘ I believe,'  let  him  [baptize  him]  the  second 
time. 

“ And  again  let  him  say  : ‘ Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Holy  Church,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ? ' 

“ And  he  who  is  being  baptized  shall  say  : ‘ I believe.'  And  so  let 
him  [baptize  him]  the  third  time. 

“ And  afterwards  when  he  comes  up,  he  shall  be  anointed  by  the 
presbyter  with  the  oil  of  thanksgiving  saying  : ‘ I anoint  thee  with  oil  in 
the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

“ And  each  one  drying  himself,  they  shall  put  on  their  clothes  and 
afterwards  go  into  the  church. 

(22)  “ And  the  bishop  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  them  invoking  and 
saying  : ‘ O Lord  God,  who  didst  count  these  worthy  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  laver  of  regeneration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  send  upon  them  Thy 
grace,  that  they  may  serve  Thee  according  to  Thy  will ; to  Thee  be  the  glory, 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Holy  Church,  both 
now  and  world  without  end.  Amen.' 

“ After  this  pom-ing  oil  and  laying  (his  hand)  on  his  head,  he  shall  say  : 
‘7  anoint  thee  with  holy  oil  in  God  the  Father  Almighty  and  Christ  Jesus 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.'  And  sealing  him  on  the  forehead,  he  shall  give  him 
the  kiss  and  say  : ‘ The  Lord  be  with  you.'  And  he  who  has  been  sealed 
shall  say  : ‘ And  with  thy  spirit.'  And  so  he  shall  do  to  each  one. 

“ Thenceforward  they  shall  pray  together  with  all  the  people.  But 
they  shall  not  previously  pray  with  the  faithful  before  they  have  undergone 
all  these  things.  And  after  prayers,  let  them  give  the  kiss  of  peace. 

(23)  “ And  then  let  the  oblation  be  brought  by  the  deacons  to  the 
bishop  and  he  shall  give  thanks  for  the  bread  in  representation  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ ; the  cup  mixed  with  wine  for  the  antitype  of  the  blood  which 
was  shed  for  all  who  have  beheved  in  Him  ; and  milk  and  honey  mingled 
together  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  was  [made]  to  the  Fathers, 
wherein  He  said  ‘ I give  you  a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ’ ; which 
Christ  indeed  gave.  His  flesh,  whereby  they  who  believe  are  nourished 
like  little  children,  making  the  bitterness  of  the  heart  sweet  by  the  sweetness 
of  His  Word  ; water  also  for  an  oblation  for  a sign  of  the  laver,  that  the 
inner  man  also,  which  is  psychic,  may  receive  the  same  as  the  body.  And 
the  bishop  shall  give  an  explanation  concerning  all  these  things  to  them 
who  receive. 

“ And  when  he  breaks  the  Bread  in  distributing  to  each  a fragment 
he  shall  say  : ‘ The  Bread  of  heaven  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
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“ And  he  who  receives  shall  answer  : ‘ Amen.'' 

“ And  the  presbyters,  but  if  there  are  not  enough,  the  deacons  also, 
shall  hold  the  cups  and  stand  by  in  good  order  and  with  reverence  : first 
he  who  holds  the  water,  the  second  he  who  holds  the  milk  and  third  he 
who  holds  the  wine. 

“ And  they  who  partake  shall  taste  of  each  thrice,  he  who  gives  it 
saying  : ‘ In  God  the  Father  Almighty,’  and  he  who  receives  shall  say 
‘ Amen.' 

“ And  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; And  in  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Holy 
Church  ’ ; and  he  shall  say  ‘ Amen.’  And  so  shall  it  be  done  to  each  one. 

“ And  when  these  things  have  been  accomplished,  let  each  one  be 
zealous  to  perform  good  works  and  to  please  God,  living  righteously,  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  Church,  performing  the  things  which  he  has  learnt, 
advancing  in  the  service  of  God. 

“ And  we  have  delivered  to  you  briefly  these  things  concerning  Baptism 
and  the  Oblation  because  [you  have  already  been  instructed]  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  the  rest  according  to  the  Scriptm-es.  But 
if  there  is  any  other  matter  which  ought  to  be  told,  let  the  bishop  impart 
it  secretly  to  those  who  are  communicated.  He  shall  not  tell  this  to  any 
but  the  faithful,  and  only  after  they  have  been  firpt  communicated.  This 
is  ‘ the  white  stone  of  which  John  said  that  “ there  is  a new  name  written 
upon  it  which  no  man  knows  except  him  who  receives  it  ” ’ ” {Apostolic 
Tradition,  17-23.  Trans,  mainly  from  edition  by  Gregory  Dix,  pp.  28-43). 

The  chief  points  to  note  here  are  : — • 

(1)  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  scrutiny  and  training  of  new  converts. 

(2)  The  exorcisms  represent  a Judaising  practice  taken  over  to  symbolize 
the  fact  that  Baptism  is  into  Christ’s  victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness. 
The  oil  of  exorcism  before  Baptism  and  the  oil  of  thanksgiving  after  Baptism 
symbolize  the  healing  power  of  Christ  (cf.  Mark  6 : 13  ; James  5 : 14). 
Indeed  Origen  specifically  relates  the  healing  miracles  of  our  Lord  to 
Baptism  {Comm,  in  John,  bk.  6.17). 

(3)  The  Paschal  Vigil. — It  is  apparent  that  the  two  days  of  fasting 
enjoined  before  Easter  Simday  are  designed  to  refer  to  the  time  between 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  within  that  period  that  the 
preparation  of  converts  for  Baptism  reaches  its  culmination  : they  are  to 
be  baptized  on  Easter  morning  “ at  the  hour  when  the  cock  crows.” 

(4)  The  baptismal  Epiclesis. — No  form  for  the  prayer  of  invocation  is 
given  by  Hippolytus  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  formula  spoken  in  the  act 
of  Baptism  as  there  is  m the  Didache.  In  the  Apolostic  Constitutions  the 
prayer  of  invocation  is  put  after  the  renunciation  and  immediately  before 
the  Baptism  : “ Look  down  from  heaven  and  sanctify  this  water,  and  give 
it  grace  and  power,  so  that  he  who  is  to  be  baptized  according  to  the 
command  of  Thy  Christ,  may  be  crucified  with  Him,  and  may  die  with 
Him,  and  may  rise  with  Him  to  the  adoption  which  is  in  Him,  that  he  may 
be  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  righteousness  ” (7.43).  Some  such  invocation 
is  implied  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paid.  1.6)  and  by  Tertullian  {De 
Baptismo,  3-5). 

(5)  The  renunciation. — The  remmciation  of  Satan  was  a feature  of  all 
early  baptismal  rites,  but  some  have  also  a form  of  consociation  : “ And 
I associate  myself  to  Christ  and  believe  and  am  baptized  . . .”  {Apost. 
Const.  7.41). 

(6)  The  anointing  with  oil. — ^Hippolytus  has  anointing  with  oil  in  his 
ritual,  and  interprets  it  as  a symbol  of  om  sharing  in  Christ’s  Messianic 
unction — i.e.,  in  His  kingly,  priestly,  and  prophetic  character  {Apost.  Trad. 
5.2  ; Comm,  on  Dan.  4.30).  He  also  speaks  of  the  imguents  which  are 
mixed  with  the  oil  as  “ the  commandments  of  the  Holy  Word,”  and  of 
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the  oil  itself  as  “ the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  which  believers  are 
anointed  after  the  laver  of  washing”  {Comm,  on  Dan.  1.16.4).  In  other 
words,  it  is  through  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  that  the  baptized  are  given  to 
share  in  Christ's  anointing.  (Hippolytus  is  here  following  his  teacher, 
Irenseus.)  Through  the  Word  and  Spirit  the  baptized  are  given  the  power 
to  keep  the  commands  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  keeping  of 
these  commands  indicates  whether  the  new  birth  in  Baptism  is  effective 
or  not.  He  who  fails  to  keep  the  commands  is  to  be  put  out  of  the  Church 
{Comm,  on  Dan.  1.17.44). 

(7)  The  language  Hippolytus  uses  seems  to  point  to  a baptismal  immer- 
sion, but  immersion  is  not  self-administered,  and  the  presbyter  who  baptizes 
does  not  himself  go  down  into  the  water.  The  language  used  by  Hippolytus 
elsewhere  may  imply  that  there  was  both  a dipping  and  a pouring — e.g., 
his  account  of  the  Baptism  of  Jesus  ; “ Even  like  a mere  man  and  one 
involved  in  sin.  He  bent  His  head  to  be  baptized  by  John  ” {On  the  Holy 
Theophany,  4).  This  seems  to  be  supported  by  most  of  the  archaeological 
evidence  from  the  Catacombs  and  Christian  sarcophagi  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  which  do  not  show  the  water  coming  up  to  much  above 
the  ankles,  and  which  do  show  affusion  from  above  (see  C.  F.  Rogers, 
Baptism  and  Christian  Archceology,  1903).  In  these  pictorial  representa- 
tions the  presbyter  is  usually  depicted  as  baptizing  from  dry  groimd 
and  the  person  baptized  is  represented  as  a child,  even  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
whose  Baptism  is  taken  as  an  image  of  general  Baptism,  (“  the  image  of 
our  regeneration,”  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  On  the  Theophany,  Horn.  4). 

(8)  The  three-fold  confession  at  Baptism  represents  an  expansion  of 
the  baptismal  formula  into  the  Creed  and  provides  us  with  the  first  account 
of  the  Roman  form  of  it.  Here,  too,  Hippolytus  is  clearly  indebted  to 
Irenasus  (cf.  O.  Cullman,  The  Earliest  Christian  Confessions,  ch.  3). 

(9)  After  Baptism  the  neophyte  is  anointed  and  the  hand  of  the  bishop 
is  laid  on  him  with  prayer.  The  Verona  Latin  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Tradition,  which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  and  purest  form,  does  not  make 
any  division  between  Baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  definitely 
associates  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Baptism  (see  G.  W.  H, 
Lampe,  The  Seal  of  the  Spirit,  p.  136  ; cf.  also  Hippolytus,  On  the  Holy 
Theophany,  8). 

(10)  The  rite  of  initiation  is  not  properly  concluded  imtil  after  the 
baptismal  Eucharist  is  celebrated.  The  baptized  may  now  pray  with  the 
faithful  and  bring  their  first  offering  of  bread  for  the  Eucharist  at  which 
they  are  to  share  it  with  all  the  faithful.  Apart  from  the  cup  of  wine 
and  the  bread,  there  are  two  other  cups  : one  with  milk  mixed  with 
honey,  and  the  other  with  water.  The  wine  and  the  bread  represent  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  the  milk  and  honey  are  food  for  babes,  but  are 
also  tokens  of  the  land  of  promise  ; for  each  time  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated 
the  faithful  stand  within  the  frontier  of  the  new  age,  the  age  to  come, 
and  the  whole  rite  strains  forward  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  coming  of 
Christ.  There  is  also  a cup  of  water  after  the  other  two,  which  indicates 
that  this  Eucharistic  celebration  is  within  the  one  Sacrament,  comprising 
Baptism  and  Lord’s  Supper.  At  the  same  time  in  the  drinking  of  the 
cup  of  water  the  inward  man,  which  is  the  soul,  is  also  given  to  share  in 
the  baptismal  cleansing.  The  whole  rite  of  initiation  closes  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  advance  in  the  service  of  God  with  language  taken  from  Luke  2 : 62 
and  a reference  to  the  white  stone  and  the  new  name  of  Rev.  2 : 17 — that 
is,  to  the  fact  that  Baptism  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  is  the  pledge  of  our 
future  inheritance  in  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
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Note  I.  Infant  Baptism. 

Hippolytus  claims  that  infant  Baptism  is  apostolic.  Origen  is  quite 
explicit  in  affirming  that  infant  Baptism  is  an  apostolic  practice  and  in 
finding  it  to  be  grounded  both  on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  his  Commentary  on  Romans  he  recalls  the  offering  made  for  a 
newborn  infant  and  then,  after  citing  Psalm  51  : 5,  continues  : “ For  this 
reason  the  Church  also  received  from  the  Apostles  to  give  Baptism  even 
to  infants.  For  they,  to  whom  the  secrets  of  divine  mysteries  were  com- 
mitted knew  that  there  were  inborn  corruptions  of  sin  in  all  people  which 
must  be  washed  away  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  body  itself  is  called  the  body  of  sin  ” (5.9).  In  his  Homilies  on  the  Book 
of  Joshua  Origen  speaks  of  Baptism  as  “ a second  circumcision  ” (5.6), 
which  reminds  us  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  also  of  Cyprian  who  speaks  of 
infant  Baptism  as  spiritalis  circumcisio  {Epist.  64.4). 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  other  Early  Church  Orders  also  speak 
of  infant  Baptism  (Testamentum  Dommi,  2.8  : the  so-called  Egyptian  Ch. 
Order,  16.4-6 ; the  so-called  Canons  cf  Hipgwlytus,  19.112-114 ; The 
Apostolic  Constitutions  (6.15;  cf.  also  8.6;  and  8.13;  4.11):  “Do  you 
also  baptize  yom:  infants  and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  God.  For  He  says  : ‘ Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not  to  come 
imto  me  ’ ” (Matt.  19  : 14 — also  cited  of  infant  Baptism  by  Tertullian, 
De  Baptismo,  18). 

Note  II.  Theological  Background  of  the  Apostolic  Tradition 

OF  Hippolytus. 

For  a full  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  rite  of  Baptism  in 
The  Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippolytus,  the  following  points  from  his  other 
extant  works  should  be  noted  : — 

(1)  The  doctrine  behind  Baptism  is  to  be  found,  as  in  Irenaeus,  in  a 
stress  upon  “ the  saving  Incarnation  ” of  Christ,  as  well  as  uiion  His  death 
and  resurrection.  Christ  came  to  renew  our  Adam  in  Himself,  so  His 
birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  a birth  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  given  an  essential 
place.  This  has  particular  importance  for  infant  Baptism.  Not  only  does 
Hippolytus  teach  that  Christ,  in  taking  our  humanity  upon  Him,  passed 
through  every  stage  of  our  human  life,  that  He  might  serve  as  a law  for 
every  age,  but  also  that  in  His  birth  of  the  Spirit  He  might  exhibit  our 
new  birth  in  Himself.  Those  who  now  believe  in  Christ  are  His  “ imitators  ” 
and  are  “ renewed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,”  “ renewed  in  His  image.” 

(2)  This  regeneration  has  taken  place  already  in  Christ  on  oiu"  behalf, 
and  was  exhibited  at  His  Baptism.  “ Was  it  only  the  Lord  that  was 
baptized  ? He  also  renewed  the  old  man  and  committed  to  him  again 
the  sceptre  of  adoption  ” {On  the  holy  Theoph.  6).  At  His  Baptism  the  words 
of  the  Father  “ This  is  my  beloved  Son  ” were  uttered,  and  in  Hun  we  are 
made  “ joint-heirs  with  Christ  ” {op.  cit.,  8,  10).  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
“ the  one  Baptism  ” of  Christ  in  His  birth,  baptism,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion which  He  wearing  our  humanity  imderwent  on  oim  behalf,  so  that 
we  were  already  baptized  in  Him. 

(3)  Behind  our  Baptism  lies  the  corporate  Baptism  of  the  whole  Church. 
This  is  expounded  very  fully  in  Hip23olytus’s  Commentary  on  Daniel,  where 
discussing  Susanna  (1.14-16)  he  speaks  of  the  Church  as  the  bride, 
bajitized  and  anointed  with  the  Word  and  Sjjirit  for  God.  It  is  because 
the  Chinch  has  been  thus  bajitized  that  it  bajitizes  others,  using  BajDtism 
as  a “ net  ” in  which  to  catch  others  as  fish  {De  Christo  et  Antichristo, 
59  ; cf.  Tert.  De  Baptismo,  1).  Hippolytus  also  speaks  of  the  Church 
as  “ mother  ” {De  Christo  et  Antichr.  61),  a conception  which  is  later 
expoimded  with  great  force  by  Methodius  of  Olympus  who,  like  Hippolytus, 
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expounds  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  about  the  woman  with  the  man 
child  as  a picture  of  the  Church  (The  Banquet  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  6f).  The 
Church  shows  motherhood  by  labouring  and  bringing  forth  children  in 
Baptism  through  the  power  of  the  Word  (ibid.).  In  Hippolytus,  the  chUd, 
begotten  of  the  woman  in  Rev.  12  : 1-6,  is  Christ.  Christ  who  is  born  of 
the  Church  from  age  to  age  is  the  representative  Christ,  representing 
the  children  begotten  of  the  Church  from  age  to  age.  Hence  in  all  the 
early  pictures  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  He  is  portrayed  as  a child,  in 
symbolic  reference  to  all  the  baptized  “ as  little  children.”  This  is  an 
idea  that  came  to  assume  great  importance  in  the  later  Fathers.  Inscrip- 
tions about  the  Church  giving  virgin  birth  to  her  children  in  the  waters  of 
Baptism  are  found  on  early  fonts  (e.g.,  the  fifth-century  baptistery  in  the 
Lateran  Church  in  Rome). 

(4)  Baptism  is  essentially  an  eschatological  sacrament  having  its  range 
between  the  two  advents  of  Christ — “ the  first  advent  in  the  humiliation 
of  rejection,  which  is  now  past,  and  the  second  in  the  glory  of  royal  power, 
which  is  yet  in  the  future.” 


IV.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE  NICENE  AND 
POST-NICENE  FATHERS. 

The  great  Fathers  of  the  post-Nicene  times  moved  in  a different 
atmosphere  : the  Church  had  matured,  and  its  theology  was  powerful  and 
integrated.  The  great  Christological  debates  were  going  on  or  passing 
over,  and  the  clarification  thus  achieved  was  being  extended  to  areas  beyond 
Christology  proper.  Thus  Athanasius  carried  the  newly  won  Christology 
over  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  order  to  correct  heretical  notions 
that  had  sprung  up  there  too  (Letters  on  the  Spirit  to  Serapion).  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore  to  find  the  same  tendencies  later  on  influencing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  (cf.  Augustine,  Gelasius  I.,  and  Theodoret). 
How  far  this  “ Christological  correction  ” of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
was  allowed  to  influence  the  form  of  the  actual  rites  themselves  is  another 
matter,  for  there  popular  religion  without  doubt  undermined  and  warped 
the  teaching  of  the  great  Fathers.  Certain  aspects  of  then’  teaching 
require  attention. 

(a)  Baptism  and  Faith. 

If  Baptism  was  regarded  as  that  “ in  which  the  substance  of  the  whole 
faith  is  lodged  ” (Athanasius,  Contra  Arianos,  4.21)  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Fathers  would  neglect  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  faith, 
in  repentance  and  Imowledge,  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  This  is 
apparent  in  regard  to  those  who  baptize,  for  they  have  to  understand  and 
believe  what  they  are  doing  when  baptizing  in  the  Name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  “ Not  he  who  simply  says,  ‘ O Lord,’  gives  Baptism  ; but  he  who 
with  the  Name  has  also  the  right  faith  ” (Athanasius,  Contra  Arianos,  2.42). 

This  does  not  mean  that  faith  must  be  prior  to  Baptism  any  more  than 
it  means  that  the  Holy  Spirit  carmot  be  given  prior  to  Baptism.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult  convert  profession  of  faith  is  required  before  Baptism, 
as  all  the  Chinch  Orders  make  clear,  but  a child,  for  whom  its  parents  or 
sponsors  answer  at  Baptism,  must  be  “ brought  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord  ” (Apost.  Const.  4.11  ; 6.15  ; 8.10  ; cf.  8.13.15). 
The  child  has  to  enter  into  its  inheritance  by  understanding  and  faith. 
Faith  is  absolutely  necessary.  “ Baptism  without  understanding,”  said 
Ephraem  Syrus,  “is  a treasure  full  yet  empty  ; since  he  that  receives 
it  is  poor  in  it,  for  he  understands  not  how  great  are  its  riches  into  which 
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he  enters  and  dwells,  for  great  is  the  gift  with  it  ” [Epiphany  Hymns,  9.10). 
According  to  Athanasius  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  conferred  at  Baptism  will 
be  finally  withdrawn  from  the  wicked  only  at  the  last  judgment  [Exp. 
in  Ps.  75.13). 

(6)  Water  and  Spirit  in  Baptism. 

The  Fathers  insist  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  water  by  itself.  Apart 
from  the  Gospel  and  faith,  there  is  only  water.  Ambrose’s  favourite  way 
of  stating  the  relative  importance  of  water  and  the  Spirit  in  Baptism  is  to 
cite  1 John  5 : 8 to  indicate  that  water  and  the  Spirit  have  to  be  joined 
with  the  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  to  make  Baptism 
effective.  “For  what  is  water  without  the  Cross  of  Christ  ? A common 
element  without  any  sacramental  effect  ” (Ambrose,  On  the  Mysteries,  4.20). 
“ There  are,  however,  many  who,  because  we  are  baptized  with  water 
and  the  Spirit,  think  there  is  no  difference  in  the  offices  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  and  therefore  think  that  they  do  not  differ  in  nature.  Nor  do  they 
observe  that  we  are  buried  in  the  element  of  water  that  we  may  rise  again 
renewed  by  the  Spirit.  If,  then,  there  be  any  grace  in  the  water,  it  is  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  water,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ’’ 
[On  the  Holy  Spirit,  1.6). 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  complains  that  people  sought  to  imderstand  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism  too  crudely.  Even  though  “ they  have  been  instructed 
that  it  is  prayer,  and  the  invocation  of  heavenly  grace,  and  water,  and  faith 
by  which  the  mystery  of  regeneration  is  accomplished,  they  still  remain 
incredulous  and  have  an  eye  only  for  the  outward  and  visible,  as  if  that 
which  is  operated  corporeally  concurred  not  with  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
promises  ’’  [Gatech.  Oration  33). 

(c)  Baptism  and  Regeneration. 

It  became  apparent  earlier  that  two  of  the  principal  texts  with  which 
the  Fathers  were  concerned  were  John  3 : 5 and  Titus  3 : 5,  both  of 
which  connect  rebirth  or  renewal  with  Baptism.  Naturally  they  were 
therefore  interested  in  what  kind  of  change  was  actually  effected  in  the 
baptized. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa  states  in  his  great  Catechetical  Oration  (40)  : “Human 
nature  does  not  of  itself  admit  of  any  change  in  Baptism  ; neither  the 
reason,  nor  the  understanding,  nor  the  scientific  faculty,  nor  any  other 
peculiar  characteristic  of  man  is  a subject  for  change.  If  then  the  birth 
from  above  is  a definite  refashioning  of  the  man,  and  yet  these  properties 
do  not  admit  of  change,  it  is  subject  for  inquiry  what  it  is  in  him  by  the 
changing  of  which  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  perfected.  It  is  evident 
that,  when  those  evil  featmes  which  mark  our  nature  have  been  obliterated, 
a change  to  a better  state  takes  place.  If  then,  by  being  washed,  as  says 
the  Prophet  (Is.  1 : 16),  in  that  mystic  bath  we  become  ‘ clean  ’ in  our 
wills,  and  ‘ put  away  the  evil  ’ of  our  souls,  we  thus  become  better  men, 
and  are  changed  to  a better  state.  But  if,  when  the  bath  is  applied  to  the 
body,  the  soul  has  not  cleansed  itself  from  the  stains  of  its  passions  and 
affections,  but  the  life  after  initiation  keeps  on  a level  with  the  munitiate 
life,  then,  though  it  may  be  a bold  thing  to  say,  yet  I will  say  it  and  will 
not  shrink  : in  these  cases  the  water  is  but  water,  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  no  ways  appears  in  him  who  is  thus  baptismally  born.  . . . Let 
such  an  one,  therefore,  who  remains  in  the  same  moral  condition  as  before, 
and  then  babbles  to  himself  of  the  beneficial  change  he  has  received  from 
Baptism,  listen  to  what  St  Paul  says  : ‘ if  a man  think  himself  to  be 
something,  when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself  ’ Gal.  6 : 3).’’ 

Indeed  it  would  appear  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  interprets  the  baptismal 
change  evangelically,  in  terms  of  a converted  life  : “ Baptism  is  a purifica- 
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tion  from  sins,  a remission  of  trespasses,  a cause  of  renovation  and  regenera- 
tion. By  regeneration  understand  regeneration  conceived  in  thought,  not 
discerned  by  bodily  sight.  For  we  shall  not,  according  to  the  Jew  Nicodemus 
and  his  somewhat  dull  intelligence,  change  the  old  man  into  a child,  nor 
shall  we  anew  form  him  who  is  wrinkled  and  grey-headed  to  tenderness 
and  youth,  if  we  bring  back  the  man  again  into  his  mother’s  womb.  But 
we  do  bring  back,  by  royal  grace,  him  who  bears  the  scars  of  sin,  and 
has  grown  old  in  evil  habits,  to  the  innocence  of  the  babe  ” {On  the  Baptism 
of  Christ,  N.P.F.,  519). 

(d)  The  One  Baptism  of  Christ  for  us. 

No  one  has  expoimded  this  more  clearly  than  Athanasius  whose  emphasis 
upon  the  substitutionary  character  of  the  whole  life  and  work  of  Christ 
carries  with  it  also  the  inference  that  what  happened  to  Christ  for  us  has 
already  happened  to  us  in  Him.  “ If  then  for  our  sake  He  sanctifies  Himself, 
and  does  this  when  He  is  become  man,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Spirit’s 
descent  on  Him  in  Jordan  was  a descent  upon  us,  because  of  His  bearing 
our  body.  And  it  did  not  take  place  for  promotion  to  the  Word,  but  for 
our  sanctification,  that  we  might  share  in  His  anointing,  and  that  of  us  it 
might  be  said,  ‘ Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  God’s  Temple,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwells  in  you  ? ’ For  when  the  Lord,  as  man,  was  washed  in  Jordan, 
it  was  we  who  were  washed  in  Him,  and  by  Him  ; and  when  He  received 
the  Spirit,  it  was  we  who  by  Him  were  made  recipients  of  it.  . . .”  {Contra 
Arianos,  1.47  f.). 

(e)  The  One  Baptism  and  the  Incarnation. 

The  teaching  of  the  relation  of  Baptism  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  this  period.  It  is  fully  expounded  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius 
(cf.  Contra  Arianos,  3.33  ; 2.62  ff.,  &c.),  but  a Western  theologian, 

Leo  the  Great,  is  especially  worth  quoting  because  he  was  explicitly 
opposed  to  the  widespread  practice  of  making  Epiphany  the  chief  occasion 
for  Baptisms.  Nevertheless  even  in  his  letter  explaining  to  the  bishops 
of  Sicily  why  Easter  and  Pentecost  are  the  proper  seasons  for  Baptism, 
Leo  cannot  but  expoimd  the  baptismal  theology  behind  the  festival  of 
Epiphany,  citing  John  1 : 13  as  referring  to  Baptism  {Letter  16.7  ; cf. 
Letter  31.3  ; Serm.  27.2  ; 6.7.5).  In  his  sermons  on  the  nativity,  also, 
Leo  insists  that  we  all  become  partakers  of  Christ’s  birth,  by  the  rebirth 
of  Baptism  {Serm.  24.3).  “ To-day’s  festival  renews  for  us  the  holy  child- 
hood of  Jesus  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : and  in  adoring  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  we  find  we  are  celebrating  the  commencement  of  our  own  life. 
For  the  birth  of  Christ  is  the  source  of  life  for  Christian  folk  and  the  birthday 
of  the  Head  is  the  birthday  of  the  body.  Although  every  individual  that 
is  called  has  his  own  order  and  all  the  sons  of  the  Church  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  intervals  of  time,  yet  as  the  entire  body  of  the  faithful, 
being  born  in  the  font  of  Baptism,  is  crucified  with  Christ  in  His  passion, 
raised  again  in  His  resurrection,  and  placed  at  the  Father’s  right  hand  in 
His  ascension,  so  with  Him  are  they  born  in  this  nativity  ” {Serm.  26.2). 

(/)  The  Unity  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  linking  together  of  the  mighty  acts  of  Christ  from  His  Birth  to 
His  Resurrection,  and  the  associating  of  them  all  with  Baptism,  was  a 
favourite  theme  in  the  Hymns  of  Ephraem. 

“ He  was  baptized  for  Adam’s  sin. 

Buried  for  Adam’s  death. 

He  rose  and  raised  Adam  to  Glory  . . . 

O Mighty  One,  Who  didst  become  a babe. 

Thou  in  Thy  birth  didst  beget  me  anew. 
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O Spotless  One,  Who  wast  baptized, 

Ours  be  the  stains  that  were  then  washed  away. 

O Living  One,  Who  wast  buried, 

Grant  to  us  life  in  Thy  death.” 

{Nativity  Hymns,  16.13  f.) 

“ His  birth  flowed  on  and  was  joined  to  His  Baptism, 
His  Baptism  again  flowed  on  to  His  Death. 

His  Death  led  on  and  reached  to  His  Rising. 

He  made  of  these  four  a bridge  to  His  Kingdom, 

And  lo.  His  sheej)  pass  over  behind  Him.” 

(Epiphany  Hymns,  10.9.) 


(g)  The  Sharing  of  the  Baptized  in  the  Pattern  of  Christ's  Humanity. 

This  was  a favourite  theme  for  Athanasius.  He  stressed  that  it  is  through 
our  incorporation  into  Christ  that  we,  corruptible  and  mortal  men,  are 
given  to  share  in  His  incorruptible  and  durable  humanity.  Christ  Himself 
is  thus  the  source  of  our  new  humanity  (Contra  Arianos  1.12.51  ; 2.21.69  ; 
2.22.76,  &c.).  He  also  stressed  that  Christ  provides  for  us  in  His  very 
flesh — i.e.,  in  His  human  life — the  actual  way  which  our  salvation  takes. 
We  are  saved  therefore  after  the  pattern  of  His  humanity  (ib.  2.21.59-70  ; 
2.22.74ff,  &c.). 

If  the  birth  of  J esus  is  the  way  which  the  Grace  of  God  took  in  begetting 
out  of  the  old  humanity  a new  humanity  in  Jesus,  then,  according  to 
the  same  pattern,  we  are  to  understand  our  baptismal  initiation  into  Christ 
as  a being  born  together  with  Him,  in  order  that  we  may  also  share  in 
His  death  and  resurrection.  This  point  has  been  well  put  by  Augustine 
in  a passage  about  Baptism  which  Calvin  cites  : “ Let  us  understand 
that  our  Head  is  the  very  source  of  grace  ; from  Him  grace  flows  into 
all  His  members,  according  to  the  capacity  of  each.  Every  man  who 
receives  the  faith  is  made  a Christian  by  the  very  same  grace  whereby 
this  Man,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  His  existence,  was  constituted 
Christ.  We  are  born  again  of  the  same  Spirit  by  whose  power  He  was 
born  ; we  receive  the  remission  of  our  sins  from  the  same  Spirit  who 
preserved  Him  from  sin  of  any  kind  . . .”  (De  prcedestinatione  sanctorum 
15.31). 

(h)  Baptism  as  a Sharing  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

This  is  clearly  expressed  in  one  of  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  delivered  at  Easter  to  the  newly  baptized  in  the  small  chapel 
which  contained  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  After  referring  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  rite  which  had  just  been  administered  to  them,  he  continues  : — • 

“ O strange  and  inconceivable  thing  ! We  did  not  really  die,  we  were 
not  really  buried,  we  were  not  really  crucified  and  raised  again,  but  our 
imitation  was  but  in  figure,  while  our  salvation  is  in  reality.  Christ  was 
actually  crucified  and  actually  buried,  and  truly  rose  again  ; and  all  these 
things  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  we,  commimicating  in  His  suffer- 
ings by  imitation,  might  gain  salvation  in  reality.  O surpassing  loving 
kindness  ; Christ  received  the  nails  in  His  imdeflled  hands  and  feet,  and 
endured  anguish,  while  to  me  without  suffering  or  toil,  by  the  fellowship 
of  His  pain  He  vouchsafes  salvation. 

“ In  order  that  we  may  learn  that  whatever  things  Christ  endured. 
He  suffered  for  us  and  our  salvation,  and  that,  in  reality  and  not  in  appear- 
ance, we  also  are  made  partakers  of  His  sufferings.  Paul  cried  with  all 
the  exactness  of  truth,  ‘ For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likenes.s 
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of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resurrection  ’ (Rom.  6 ; 5). 
Well  has  he  said,  ‘ planted  together.’  For  since  the  True  Vine  was  planted 
in  this  place,  we  also  by  partaking  in  the  Baptism  of  death,  ‘ have  been 
planted  together  with  Him.’  And  fix  your  mind  with  much  attention  on 
the  words  of  the  Apostle.  He  has  not  said,  ‘ For  if  we  have  been  planted 
together  in  His  death,’  but  ‘ in  the  likeness  of  His  death.’  For  upon  Christ 
death  came  in  reality,  for  His  soul  was  truly  separated  from  His  body 
and  His  burial  was  true,  for  His  holy  body  was  wrapped  in  pure  linen  ; 
and  everything  happened  to  Him  truly  ; but  in  your  case  only  the  likeness 
of  death  and  sufferings,  whereas  of  salvation,  not  the  likeness,  but  the 
reality  ” {Catech.  Lecture  20.5  ff). 

(i)  Baptism  as  our  anointing  in  the  Royal  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  baptized  share  not  only  in  the  sanctification  of  Himself  which 
Christ  made  on  their  behalf,  but  also  in  His  Baptism  of  the  Spirit.  Thus 
they  have  part  in  His  Royal  Priesthood. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  {Catech.  Lecture  21.1)  puts  this  well  : “ Having  been 
‘ baptized  into  Christ  ’ and  ‘ put  on  Christ  ’ (Gal.  3 : 27),  you  have  been 
made  conformable  to  the  Son  of  God  ; for  God  having  ‘ predestinated  us  to 
the  adoption  of  children  ’ (Eph.  1:5),  made  us  ‘ fashioned  like  unto  His 
glorious  body  ’ (Phil.  3 : 21).  Being  therefore  made  ‘ partakers  of  Christ  ’ 
(Heb.  3 : 14),  ye  are  properly  called  christs  (=  anointed),  and  of  you  God 
said,  ‘ Touch  not  my  christs  ’ or  anointed  (Ps.  105  : 15).  Now  you  were 
made  christs,  by  receiving  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  things 
were  in  figure  wrought  out  in  you,  because  you  are  figures  of  Christ.  . . . 

“ And  as  Christ  was  in  truth  crucified,  and  buried,  and  raised,  and  you 
in  likeness  are  in  Baptism  accoimted  worthy  of  being  crucified,  buried, 
and  raised  together  with  Him,  so  is  it  with  the  imction  (or  chrism)  also. 
As  He  was  anointed  with  the  spiritual  oil  of  gladness,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  is  so  called,  because  He  is  the  Author  of  spiritual  gladness,  so  you  were 
anointed  with  ointment,  having  been  made  partakers  and  fellows  of 
Christ.  . . . 

“ Moreover  you  should  know  that  this  chrism  has  its  symbol  in  the 
old  Scripture.  For  what  time  Moses  imparted  to  his  brother  in  the  command 
of  God  and  made  him  high  priest,  after  bathing  in  water,  he  anointed  him  ; 
and  Aaron  was  called  ‘ christ  ’ or  ‘ anointed,’  from  the  emblematical  chrism. 
So  also  the  high  priest  raising  Solomon  to  the  kingdom,  anointed  him  after 
he  had  bathed  in  Gihon  (1  Kings  1 : 38-39).  To  them,  however,  these  things 
happened  in  a figme,  but  to  you  not  in  a figure,  but  in  truth  ; because 
you  were  truly  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  beginning  of 
your  salvation  ; He  truly  is  the  First-fruit,  and  you  the  mass  ; but  if 
the  First-fruit  be  holy  (Rom.  11  : 16),  it  is  manifest  that  its  holiness  will 
pass  to  the  mass  also.” 


V.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  DOCTRINE  OF 

BAPTISM. 

Chief  Lessons. 

(1)  In  the  Fathers  the  doctrine  of  Baptism  is  grounded  upon  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Baptism  is  expounded  not  only  from 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  but  also  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  to  the  Galatians,  for  example,  and  not  from  Pauline  teaching  alone 
but  also  from  Johannine  teaching.  And  what  is  perhaps  even  more  sig- 
nificant, it  is  solidly  based  upon  events  of  the  Gospel  recorded  by  the 
c 
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Evangelists,  as  well  as  upon  the  apostolic  example  found  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  This  means  that  together  with  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  His  birth  and  His  Baptism  are  alike  given  an  integral  and  essential 
place  in  the  interpretation  of  Baptism. 

(2)  In  its  doctrine  of  Baptism  the  Early  Church  took  far  greater  account 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  do  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  all  the  recorded 
events  of  His  life.  The  modern  doctrine  of  Baptism,  which  often  rests 
almost  exclusively  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  is  under- 
stood as  a dying  and  rising  with  Him,  tends  to  make  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  a rite  of  timeless  significance,  abstracted  from  the  actual  historical 
events  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  actual  Baptism  of  Jesus  in  the  Jordan 
plays  little  part  in  our  doctrine.  Just  as  the  later  Catholic  Church  tended 
to  turn  the  Eucharist  into  a timeless  mystery  divorced  from  the  actual 
and  historical  Last  Supper,  so  we  have  tended  to  divorce  Baptism  from 
the  obedience  of  the  historical  Jesus,  and  to  make  it  a timeless  sign.  The 
mystery  religions  had  their  conceptions  of  baptismal  initiation  interpreted  as 
a mystical  dying  and  rising  again,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  Early  Church 
was  hesitant  about  speaking  of  Baptism  as  a dying  and  rising  again  lest 
it  should  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  mystery  of  the  dying  and  rising 
god  of  the  heathen  cults.  It  was  because  the  death  and  resurrection  were 
part  of  the  whole  life  of  an  historical  person  of  flesh  and  blood  that  Baptism 
was  prevented  from  being  transformed  into  a timeless  mystery.  The 
emphasis  upon  the  actual  birth  of  Jesus  and  His  submission  to  Baptism 
in  water  for  our  sakes,  as  well  as  His  submission  to  the  death  of  the  Cross, 
distinguished  Christian  Baptism  from  the  mystical  rites  of  Hellenism.  Is 
it  perhaps  the  case  that  in  our  modern  assimilation  of  Christianity  to  idealist 
conceptions,  we  have  not  given  proper  place  to  the  historical  Jesus  in  our 
doctrine  of  Baptism  ? 

(3)  The  Early  Church  held  that  Christ  had  constituted  Baptism  in 
His  own  Person  as  a sacrament  of  our  sharing  in  His  humanity.  This 
was  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  the  Early  Church  that  was  power- 
fully expressed  by  Calvin  : “For  Christ  consecrated  and  sanctified  Baptism 
in  His  own  body,  that  He  might  have  it  in  common  with  us  as  the  firmest 
bond  of  union  and  fellowship  which  He  deigned  to  form  with  us  ; and 
hence  Paul  proves  us  to  be  sons  of  God  from  the  fact  that  we  have  put 
on  Christ  in  Baptism  (Gal.  3 : 27).  Thus  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Baptism  in  Christ,  whom  for  this  reason  we  call  the  proper  object  of 
Baptism  ” {Instit.  4.15.6).  And  again  ; “ I say  that  Christ  is  the  matter, 
or,  if  you  rather  choose  it,  the  substance  of  all  the  sacraments,  since  in 
Him  they  have  their  whole  solidity  and  out  of  Him  promise  nothing  ” 
(Instit.  4.14.16).  If  Baptism  is  related  to  the  person  of  Christ,  it  follows, 
as  Athanasius  was  not  slow  to  point  out,  that  it  is  related  to  His  humanity. 
It  was  our  humanity  which  He  assumed  at  His  birth  when  He  came  down 
into  oiu  mortal  life,  so  that  clothed  with  our  humanity  He  descended  into 
the  waters  of  Baptism  and  fiuther  into  the  death  of  the  Cross,  in  order 
to  rise  again  carrying  our  humanity  in  Himself  into  the  new  life  of  the 
resurrection.  This  means  that  the  pattern  exhibited  in  the  human  life  of 
Christ  from  His  birth  to  His  resurrection  has  become  the  normative  pattern 
for  our  life  in  Christ.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  in  which  we  put  off  the 
old  humanity  and  put  on  the  new  humanity  of  Christ,  and  so  share  in  His 
birth.  His  Baptism,  His  life.  His  death  and  His  resurrection,  all  of  which 
He  undertook  for  our  sakes. 

Calvin  took  over  from  the  Fathers  two  further  ways  of  expotmding 
this  Biblical  teaching  : (a)  Following  Irenaeus  and  others  he  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  whole  obedience  of  Jesus  from  His  birth  to  His  crucifixion  as 
the  groimd  of  our  reconciliation  and  sanctification.  Hence  Christ’s  life 
at  every  stage — birth,  growth  and  maturity — has  vicarious  and  redeeming 
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significance  for  us.  “ Christ  was  sanctified  from  earliest  infancy,  that  He 
might  sanctify  His  elect  in  Himself  at  any  age,  without  distinction.  For 
us  He,  in  order  to  wipe  away  the  guilt  of  disobedience  which  had  been 
committed  in  our  flesh,  assumed  that  very  flesh,  that  in  it  He  might  on 
our  account  and  in  our  stead  perform  a perfect  obedience  ; so  He  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  completely  pervaded  with  His  holiness 
in  the  flesh  which  He  had  assumed.  He  might  pour  it  into  us.  If  in  Christ 
we  have  a perfect  pattern  of  all  the  graces  which  God  bestows  on  all  His 
children,  in  this  instance  we  have  a proof  that  the  age  of  infancy  is  not 
incapable  of  receiving  sanctification”  (Instit.  4.16.18;  cf.  2.16.19).  (6) 

“ Every  man,  from  the  commencement  of  His  faith,  becomes  a Christian, 
by  the  same  grace  by  which  that  Man  from  His  formation  became  Christ  ” 
(Instit.  2.17.1) — a citation  from  Augustine.  It  was  a favourite  theme  with 
Augustine,  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  intended  “ as  a manifestation  of 
the  grace  of  God  ” (Enchiridion,  40),  and  therefore  that  it  illustrates  the 
action  of  God’s  grace  in  our  adoption,  new  birth,  and  resurrection  out  of 
the  old  death  in  sin.  Because  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament  of 
Bajitism,  Augustine  can  go  on  to  say  : “ Ifrom  infants  newly  born  to  old 
men  bent  with  age,  there  is  none  shut  out  from  Baptism  ” (op.  cit.,  41-43). 

(4)  This  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of  infant  Baptism  in  the  Early  Church. 
4’he  lesson  it  has  to  teach  us  is  that  infant  Eaptism  must  be  founded  ujion 
the  birth  of  Christ  as  well  as  ugion  His  death  and  resurrection.  If  Christ’s 
birth  was  vicarious  as  well  as  His  death,  then  we  are  reborn  already  in 
His  birth  by  the  Spirit.  “We  are  innovated  and  made  new,  we  are  made 
the  New  Man,  for  He  too  came  as  the  New  Man.  What  is  so  new  as  to  be 
born  of  a virgin  ? ” (Aug.,  In  .Ioann.  30.7).  It  is  because  of  this  ground  of 
Baptism  in  the  birth  of  Christ  that  Augustine  can  distinguish  conversion, 
as  the  subjective  experience,  from  Baptism.  “ In  baptized  infants,  the 
sacrament  of  regeneration  comes  first,  and  if  they  shall  preserve  Christian 
piety,  conversion  will  follow  in  the  heart,  the  sign  of  which  preceded  in 
the  body”  (de  bapt.  1.5.24).  If  the  objective  reference  of  Baptism  is  lost, 
and  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  conversion,  and  Baptism  is  thought  of 
as  the  sacrament  of  conversion  rather  than  of  the  act  of  Christ,  then  the 
conceiition  of  infant  Baptism  becomes  impossible.  But  the  Early  Church 
saw  it  rather  differently  and  more  Biblically.  The  miracle  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  is  the  sign  of  the  way  which  the  saving  grace  of  God  takes  in  the 
midst  of  our  mortal  humanity,  begetting  out  of  it  the  new  humanity  revealed 
in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  Therefore  it  must  be 
in  conformity  with  that  primary  sign  that  Baptism  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  sign  of  our  new  birth  in  Christ.  The  Virgin  Birth  is  the  sign  of  the 
fact  that  within  our  humanity  God  begins  with  sheer  grace,  bringing  forth 
out  of  it  a new  humanity  born  of  the  Spirit,  to  learn  obedience  and  grow 
in  wisdom  and  grace.  Infant  Baptism  is  to  be  understood  in  conformity 
with  the  acts  of  God  in  the  birth  and  life  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  sign  of  the 
fact  that,  even  with  us,  God  begins  in  sheer  grace,  that  on  the  ground 
of  what  He  has  already  wrought  for  us  in  Christ  He  regenerates  us  by  His 
Spirit  and  gives  us  to  learn  obedience,  and  to  increase  in  wisdom  and 
grace,  imtil  we  attain  to  the  full  stature  of  the  manhood  of  Christ.  The 
human  birth  and  human  life  of  Jesus  belong  to  the  mighty  acts  of  God 
for  our  salvation,  and  it  would  seem  proper  to  think  of  the  Baptism  and 
spiritual  growth  of  our  children  in  terms  of  them.  Here  the  Early  Church 
has  much  to  teach  us. 

There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  in  the  Early  Church  to  suggest  that 
infant  Baptism  was  not  apostolic  practice  from  the  very  start.  Augustine, 
who  held  infant  Baptism  to  be  of  apostolic  tradition  (de  Gen.  ad  lit.  10.39), 
tells  us  that  he  never  heard  or  read  of  anyone  in  the  Catholic  Church  or 
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in  any  sect  who  held  any  opinion  other  than  that  “ infants  are  baptized 
for  forgiveness  of  sins  ” (cf.  de  2^ecc.  merit.  3.3-12).  It  is  significant  that 
neither  in  the  Donatist  nor  in  the  Pelagian  Controversies  did  anyone 
question  the  propriety  of  baptizing  infants  or  the  ajiostolic  authority  for 
doing  so.  It  is  no  argument  against  infant  Baptism  that  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  parents  frequently  postponed  Baptism  until  their  children 
had  passed  through  the  passionate  periods  of  youth,  and  adults  postponed 
it  imtil  their  deathbeds  lest  they  should  sully  it.  This  was  a serious  aberra- 
tion from  the  normal  practice  of  the  Church,  much  like  the  postponement 
of  participation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  parts  of  Scotland  to-day.  It  is 
because  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Church  in  the  early  centuries  that  the 
Baptism  of  adult  converts  figures  so  largely  in  the  sources.  But  it  is  also 
significant  that  for  more  than  a thousand  year's  there  was  no  doctrine  or 
practice  excluding  the  Baptism  of  infants  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  none 
at  all  known  to  us  outside  it  except  for  the  Armenian  Paulician  heresy, 
d’he  Paulicians  baptized  only  mature  and  repentant  adults  in  imitation 
of  the  adoption  of  Jesus  by  the  Spirit  to  be  Christ.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  heresy,  in  the  form  in  which  it  denied  Baptism  to  infants, 
can  be  traced  back  further  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  but  it  is 
highly  significant  that  this  first  denial  of  infant  Baptism  rests  upon  a 
repudiation  of  the  Christian  belief  that  the  Son  of  God  was  born  of  Mary — 
upon  the  heresy  that  only  at  Baptism  was  Jesus  adopted  to  be  God’s  Son, 
and  then  only  because  of  His  self-conquest  and  righteous  attainment. 

(5)  A further  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  Early  Chui’ch  is  provided 
by  the  serious  concern  manifested  for  catechetical  instruction.  Schools 
for  this  purpose  were  established  in  the  main  centres,  and  solemn  and 
careful  preparation  of  candidates  for  Baptism  was  undertaken.  The  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism  was  enshrined  in  a whole  life  of  teaching  and  worship, 
and  was  unthinkable  apart  from  it.  This  accounts  to  a very  large  extent 
for  the  amazing  success  of  the  Christian  mission  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  recovery  of  this  concern  would  mark  a very  great  advance  in  our 
Church  life  and  work  to-day. 

Chief  Criticisms. 

The  Biblical  conception  of  Baptism  was  not  preserved  unaltered  in 
the  Early  Church.  This  was  due  to  a general  change  of  emphasis  which 
began  early  and  came  to  be  fairly  strongly  established.  It  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  contrasting  the  concejition  of  salvation  in  the  Early  Chinch 
with  that  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  New  Testament  salvation  is  proclaimed  through  the  mighty  acts 
of  God  in  Christ — acts  of  reconciliation  and  justification  which  have  set 
the  whole  of  our  life  on  a new  basis.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  has  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  but  the  Church  is  the  sjihere  on  earth  where 
Christ  crucified,  risen,  and  clothed  with  power  is  actively  present  among 
men  through  His  Word  and  Spirit.  This  Church  lives  in  history  between 
the  time  of  the  first  Advent  and  the  time  of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  its  life  in  Christ  is  directed  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when  He  will 
come  to  make  all  things  new  and  consummate  His  Kingdom.  Nevertheless 
even  now  the  Church  lives  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new  age,  for  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  the  decisive  event  that  has 
entirely  altered  the  whole  course  of  history  has  taken  place.  In  His  resurrec- 
tion Christ  has  overcome  the  world  of  corruption,  sin  and  death.  Now  Ho 
has  ascended  to  rule  over  all,  and  to  fill  all  things  with  His  sovereign  pres- 
ence. By  pouring  out  His  Spirit  of  promise  ujion  the  Church  He  has  not  only 
sealed  it  as  His  own,  but  has  given  it  a foretaste  of  the  new  life  of  the 
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resurrection.  He  has  empowered  the  Church  and  sent  it  out  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  while  He  holds  back  His  advent 
in  power  in  order  to  give  the  nations  time  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
But  already  the  coming  Christ  Imocks  at  the  door,  and  His  Kingdom  presses 
in  upon  mankind  with  judgment  and  mercy,  in  all  its  glory  and  grace. 

In  the  Early  Church,  however,  the  New  Testament  perspective  tends 
to  be  lost.  Salvation  comes  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  spiritual  processes 
at  work  in  men  and  history,  and  grace  as  the  healing  medicine  poured  like 
oil  into  the  woimds  of  humanity.  The  Church  is  looked  upon  as  the  sacra- 
mental institution  dispensing  means  of  grace  to  the  penitent  and  needy. 
In  times  of  impending  darkness  and  calamity  it  becomes  the  Ai-k  of  Salva- 
tion into  which  men  flee  for  refuge  and  comfort.  More  and  more,  as  the 
Church  masters  the  civilised  world,  and  at  the  same  time  settles  down 
in  it  as  an  established  institution,  the  emphasis  shifts  from  the  mighty 
acts  of  God  in  Christ  to  what  goes  on  in  the  human  soul.  Eschatology 
becomes  transmuted  mto  the  advance  of  history  ; and  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  which  had  treated  each  Sunday  as  a day  of  eager  expectancy 
like  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  is  gradually  given  a different  expression 
as  the  Christian  year  tends  to  induce  worship  to  confomi  to  a pattern  akin 
to  the  annual  cycle  of  nature. 

This  contrast  is  to  a certain  extent  over-drawn  ; but  it  is  clear  that 
in  general  a radical  if  gradual  change  of  this  kind  did  take  place.  Along 
with  it  the  whole  Biblical  conception  of  Bajitism  became  altered. 

(1)  From  very  early  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  there  was  a 
marked  failure  to  interpret  Baptism  in  terms  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  justification — the  once  and  for  all  act  of  God  in  Christ  which  puts  us 
in  the  right  with  Him  and  enables  us  to  enter  into  a fellowship  of  righteous- 
ness with  Him  by  sharing  in  His  new  humanity  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Justification  rests  upon  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  which  has 
blotted  out  every  accusation  against  us,  and  in  which  wo  are  once  and  for 
all  forgiven.  In  it,  too,  there  is  freely  bestowed  upon  us  the  inheritance 
of  a new  human  righteousness  m Christ,  who  was  raised  for  our  justification. 
This  is  a righteousness  in  which  we  already  participate  through  the  Spirit, 
but  which  will  be  fully  disclosed  only  in  the  final  regeneration  when  the 
Son  of  Man  will  come  in  His  glory.  Baptism  is  the  sacrament  of  justifica- 
tion in  which  we  are  clothed  with  Christ  and  His  righteousness  and  are 
planted  in  the  life  of  the  New  Man  ; hence  it  is  the  sacrament  of  what 
Christ  has  once  for  all  done  for  us.  It  is  our  being  clothed  with  His  righteous- 
' ness,  for  it  is  He,  clothed  with  our  humanity,  who  presents  us  in  Himself 
i before  the  Father. 

I There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  of  this  Biblical  doctrine  of 
justification  is  found  again  and  again  in  the  writings  of  Fathers  such  as 
Augustine  and  Gelasius  (see,  for  example,  the  latter’s  Sacramentary  1-13). 
Nevertheless,  even  in  Augustine,  and  more  frequently  elsewhere,  other 
conceptions  of  justification  often  replace  or  distort  the  Biblical.  Baptism, 
it  is  held,  means  the  forgiveness  only  of  sins  that  are  past.  For  the  future 
we  are  justified  through  a process  of  transformation  in  which  we  co-operate 
with  healing  grace  to  achieve  a new  righteousness  which  will  be  pleasing 
to  God.  Baptism  thus  becomes  only  the  initiation  of  a sacramental  process, 
and  has  to  be  supplemented  by  other  sacramental  means  of  grace  wherein 
the  believer  co-operates  in  a penitential  discipline  to  effect  the  removal  of 
post-baptismal  sin. 

This  change  in  the  notion  of  justification  goes  along  with  a lapse  from 
the  Pauline  understanding  of  the  fall  of  man  and  of  original  sin.  In  Irenieus, 
who  was  thoroughly  Pauline  here,  the  fall  of  man  is  thought  of  in  terms 
of  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  who  is  the  Representative  Man,  and  of  the 
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consequent  bondage  of  man  and  his  enmity  to  God.  Correspondingly, 
redemption  is  thought  of  as  the  mighty  act  of  God’s  grace  in  the  midst 
of  our  humanity.  By  the  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ  we  are  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  Adam.  In  Jesus  Christ  our  Adam  is  renewed  to  a life 
of  comnnmion  with  the  Word,  and  obedience  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
But  in  Tertullian,  at  the  opposite  extreme,  origmal  sin  means  inherited 
pollution.  It  is  conceived  psychologically  and  naturalistically.  Sin  is 
passed  on  in  natural  propagation,  and  so  it  is  from  the  pollution  of  our 
himian  birth  that  we  need  to  be  cleansed.  In  Tertullian  baptismal  justifica- 
tion means  the  importing  of  a physical  and  metaphysical  change  into 
human  nature  and  the  working  out  of  that  change  in  a “ saving  discipline  ” 
of  penitence  and  satisfaction.  Origen  stands  far  closer  to  the  Biblical 
teaching  which  he  still  maintains  in  its  eschatological  perspective  although 
he  translates  it  into  inward  spiritual  and  moral  terms  (see  Lampe,  op.  cit., 
p.  169  f). 

(2)  We  have  already  noted  that  in  the  imderstanding  of  the  Early 
Church  the  Sjiirit  was  dissociated  from  the  Person  of  Christ  and  came 
to  be  thought  as  a “ pneumatic  potency.” 

Against  this  concejition  Athanasius  came  forward  to  restore  a proper 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  his  magnificent  Letters  on  the  Spirit  to  Serapion. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  prayers  which  Serapion  has  given  us  for  the 
baptismal  rite,  the  contrast  with  Athanasius  could  hardly  be  greater. 
Serapion’s  prayers  represent  the  popular  conceptions  which  had  become 
so  dominant  as  to  be  foimd  in  the  liturgy.  The  most  revealing  is  Serapion’s 
prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the  waters  at  Baptism  : “.  . . See  now 
from  heaven  and  look  upon  these  waters  and  fill  them  with  holy  Spirit. 
Let  Thine  ineffable  Word  come  to  be  in  them  and  transform  their  energy 
and  cause  them  to  be  generative,  being  filled  with  Thy  grace  in  order  that 
the  mystery  which  is  now  being  celebrated  may  not  be  found  in  vain  in 
those  that  are  being  regenerated,  but  may  fill  all  those  that  descend  and  are 
baptized  with  the  divine  grace.  . . . As  Thy  only-begotten  Word  coming 
down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  rendered  them  holy,  so  now  may  He 
descend  on  these  and  make  them  holy  and  spiritual,  to  the  end  that  those 
that  are  being  baptized  may  no  longer  be  flesh  and  blood  but  spiritual,  and 
able  to  worship  Thee  the  uncreated  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  in  holy 
Spirit,  through  whom  to  Thee  be  the  glory  and  the  strength  both  now  and 
to  all  the  ages  of  the  ages.  Amen  ” {Prayers  2.7).  Here  we  have  a ” semi- 
magical  ” conception  of  the  union  of  the  Spirit  with  water  to  effect  a 
baptismal  regeneration  of  quite  an  unbiblical  sort.  This  is  a tendency  that 
comes  to  prevail  in  spite  of  the  great  theologians. 

(3)  Another  aspect  of  the  faith  in  which  there  is  a serious  deterioration 
from  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  conception  of  grace.  At 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  turn  to  the  great  Augustine  himself, 
whose  teaching  has  been  so  influential  both  for  the  development  of  Roman 
theology  and  for  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Augustine  performed  a magnificent  service  to  the  Chm’ch  in  recover- 
ing much  of  the  evangelical  emphasis  of  the  New  Testament.  This  is 
notably  true  of  his  stress  upon  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  upon 
justification  by  faith  ; for  to  him  even  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God’s  grace. 
Nevertheless  even  Augustine  is  so  far  a child  of  popular  piety  that  he  makes 
justification  pass  into  sanctification,  interpreting  it  as  a process  which 
transforms  the  siimer  into  a saint.  We  may  note  two  primary  conceptions 
in  his  doctrine  of  Baptism  which  have  to  be  criticised  : (a)  Baptism  effects 
the  wiping  out  only  of  original  sin  and  of  past  sins — its  significance  lies 
in  giving  us  a clean  slate.  It  does  not  eradicate  concupiscence,  which  remains 
and  results  in  post-baptismal  sins  that  have  to  be  washed  away.  Thus 
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Augustin©  says  in  a letter  : “ The  little  child  loses  not  the  grace  once 
received,  except  by  his  own  wickedness,  if  in  after-life  he  shall  tmn  out 
evil  disposed.  For  then  he  will  begin  to  have  sins  of  his  own  which  are 
not  removed  by  regeneration  but  are  cured  by  other  treatment  ” {Epist. 
ad  Bonifac.  98) — -i.e.,  by  penitence.  (6)  The  baptized  person  is  given  (in 
chrismation)  the  Holy  Spirit  who  pours  out  the  love  of  God  into  his  heart 
(Rom.  5:5).  It  is  this  love  inhering  in  the  soul  as  indwelling  grace  that 
heals  the  wounds  caused  by  sin  and  imparts  to  man  the  will  with  which 
to  fulfil  the  law  and  so  to  achieve  Justification.  Augustine  is  by  no  means 
entirely  consistent  here.  On  the  one  hand  he  may  say  : “ Our  very  righteous- 
ness, even  though  it  be  truly  such,  because  the  end  is  the  true  good  to 
which  it  refers,  yet,  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  life,  it  consists  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  rather  than  in  the  perfection  of  virtue  ” (The  City  of  God,  19.27). 
But  on  the  other  hand,  while  insisting  that  our  will  to  do  righteousness  is 
the  result  of  charity  or  grace  infused  into  us,  he  can  go  on  to  declare  re- 
peatedly : “ Be  sins  never  so  great,  never  so  ordinary,  never  so  frequent, 
yet  works  of  mercy  will  wash  them  all  away  ” (De  corrupt,  et  gratia,  2.3). 
Reconciliation  “ takes  place  from  both  factors,  both  by  man’s  will  and 
God’s  mercy  ” (Enchir.  32).  The  fact  is  that  while  Augustine  emphasises 
grace  alone,  “ grace  ” means  the  inflowing  grace  of  the  Spirit  which  dwells 
in  man,  inheres  in  his  soul  and  makes  him  will  what  God  wills.  Thus 
Augustine  can  conform  to  the  emphasis  upon  salvation  through  peni- 
tential discipline  which  had  developed  in  the  Western  Church  as  a result 
of  its  failure  to  miderstand  Baptism  and  justification  aright,  but  he  could 
also  teach  a doctrine  of  justification  by  free  grace,  because  grace  is  the 
infusion  of  a new  quality  of  being  which  enables  the  sinner  to  do  righteously 
and  so  to  wipe  away  his  post-baptismal  lapses.  The  Sacraments  are  con- 
ceived now  as  means  of  grace,  the  means  of  imparting  this  indwelling  grace 
which  carries  with  it  a very  subtle  form  of  self- justification.  In  Baptism 
God  has  made  us  pure  and  innocent,  but  now  it  is  our  task  to  preserve 
our  virgin  purity,  and,  where  w©  fall  into  sin,  to  make  satisfaction  by 
repentance  and  good  works,  relying  continuously  upon  the  flow  of  indwell- 
ing grace  to  cause  in  our  wounded  wills  the  ability  to  do  this.  It  was  upon 
this  Augustinian  conception  of  indwelling  grace,  sacramentally  mediated,  that 
the  whole  Roman  doctrine  of  merit  was  built  up  to  the  point  where  it  shattered 
the  unity  of  the  Western  Church  and  made  the  Reformation  necessary. 

(4)  Along  with  these  changes  in  doctrine  there  went  the  very  significant 
alteration  in  perspective  and  emphasis  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective. 
The  fact  that  Baptism  effected  only  the  washing  away  of  past  sins,  both 
original  sin  and  actual  sin,  meant  that  the  baptized  were  forced  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Introspective  religion  and 
psychological  problems  of  sanctification,  so  evident,  for  example,  in  The 
Confessions  of  Augustine,  occupied  the  main  focus  of  attention.  Moreover, 
because  Baptism,  interpreted  as  having  mainly  retroactive  effect,  had  lost 
its  positive  and  future  import,  other  things  had  to  be  brought  in  to  eke 
out  the  deficiency.  For  the  common  people  this  meant  the  multiplication 
of  sacraments  and  the  evolution  of  a whole  sacramental  discipline  to  impart 
grace  for  every  need,  while  for  a great  many  others  it  meant  devotion 
to  a monastic  life.  To  become  a monk,  as  St  Thomas  later  put  it,  was  to 
undergo  a “ second  Baptism,”  to  put  off  the  old  life  and  to  put  on  a new 
life,  with  its  new  habit,  and  its  new  name,  and  to  devote  oneself  to  a 
“ spiritual  ” life. 

The  effect  of  this  change  from  the  objective  to  the  subjective  was  the 
focusing  of  the  attention  upon  the  actual  rites  so  that  they  lost  their 
kerygmatic  character  as  sacraments  of  the  historic© -redemptive  activity 
of  God  in  Christ.  They  were  not  sacraments  of  the  Gospel  so  much  as 
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sacramental  ceremonies  which  were  means  of  grace.  Here  the  centre  of 
gravity  was  shifted  from  Christ  Himself  as  the  One  in  whom  we  are  born 
again  and  in  whom  alone  we  have  salvation  and  resurrection,  to  the  rites 
as  efficacious  in  themselves  through  the  assimilation  of  the  indwelling  powers 
of  the  Spirit  with  them.  There  was  in  this  development  a difference 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church.  In  the  Eastern  Church 
the  sacraments  were  assimilated  rather  to  the  “ mysteries  ” and  their 
conceptions  of  initiation  and  mystical  “ redemption.”  They  become  time- 
less, if  efficacious,  symbols  and  instruments  of  mystical  union  with  Christ. 
In  the  Western  Church,  the  emphasis  came  to  be  laid  much  more  upon 
the  jilace  of  the  sacraments  m the  penitential  discipline,  and  upon  the 
interrogation  at  Baptism  and  the  awful  responsibility  which  it  involved. 
In  both  East  and  West,  however,  when  the  chief  interest  was  directed 
upon  the  rite  of  Baptism  as  in  itself  charged  with  the  potency  of  the  Spirit 
and  effecting  regeneration  m the  baptized,  psychological  and  antliropological 
questions  were  inevitably  raised  : What  actually  happens  in  Baptism  ? — 
i.e.,  What  kind  of  change  takes  place  in  the  persons  baptized  ? How  am 
I to  deal  with  post -baptismal  sins  ? What  happens  m the  soul  of  a child 
w’hen  it  is  baptized,  when  it  does  not  even  know  what  is  being  done  ? 

This  entanglement  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  in  a false  subjectivity 
made  it  imperative  to  find  a new  objectivity,  but,  because  the  false  per- 
sjiective  still  remained  and  the  rites  themselves  occupied  the  centre  of 
attention,  a false  objectivity  emerged.  This  objectivity  was  secured  by 
three  things  : (a)  An  emphasis  on  the  correct  outward  forms  as  guaranteeing 
validity  in  themselves,  (b)  The  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Once 
it  was  apparent  that  even  the  Baptism  administered  by  heretical  sects 
could  not  be  called  in  question  if  validly  performed,  the  efficacy  of  Baptism, 
it  was  held,  stUl  depended  upon  the  Catholic  Church  through  the  imposition 
of  hands  in  confirmation.  By  it  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  bestowed  making 
the  valid  Baptism  efficacious,  and  so  the  sacrament  was  brought  under  the 
institutional  control  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (c)  A doctrine  of  predestinat- 
ing grace.  It  was  this  doctrme  above  all  which  helped  to  rescue  Baptism 
from  the  morass  of  subjectivism  in  which  it  began  to  be  involved  during 
the  African  controversies.  But  when  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
“ irresistible  grace  ” was  applied  to  the  sacraments,  their  efficacy  had  to 
be  reformulated  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus  in  Roman  theology 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  held  not  only  to  signify  grace  but  to  cause 
it.  There  must  be  a necessary  relation  between  cause  and  effect  and  the 
effect  must  correspond  exactly  to  the  cause.  If  the  cause  is  divine  grace 
the  effect  will  correspond  to  it  inerrantly  as  a divine  creaturely  effect. 
This  yields  two  Roman  doctrines  which  the  Reformed  Chm-ch  can  only 
regard  as  heresies:  ^1)  the  conception  of  “created  grace,”  and  (2)  the 
conception  of  “ baptismal  regeneration  ex  opere  operate Against  this 
whole  false  conception.  Biblical  theology  insists  that  grace  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  person  of  Christ  Himself.  In  Baptism  it  is  not  some  indwelling 
grace  that  is  bestowed,  but  Christ  Himself  is  personally  present  and  active. 
Moreover  the  relation  between  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
person  baptized  is  not  to  be  construed  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  which 
could  only  lead  to  mechanical  ex  opere  operate  conceptions  of  regeneration, 
but  in  terms  of  Word  and  Spirit  and  therefore  in  terms  of  Word  and  Faith. 
Our  sealing  in  Baptism  involves  a relation  of  promise.  Thus  the  renewal 
which  we  are  given  in  Christ  is  not  tied  to  the  sacramental  rite,  nor  a 
necessary  effect  of  it.  As  the  Westminster  Confession  put  it : “Although 
it  be  a great  sin  to  contemn  or  neglect  this  ordinance,  yet  grace  and  salvation 
are  not  so  inseparably  annexed  imto  it,  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated 
or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that  are  baptized  are  imdoubtedly  regen- 
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erated.  The  efficacy  of  Baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time  wherein 
it  is  to  be  administered  ; yet  notwithstanding,  by  the  right  use  of  this 
ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that 
grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of  God’s  own  will,  in  his 
appointed  time  ” (28.5.6). 

In  name  of  the  Commission, 

THOMAS  F.  TORRANCE,  Convener. 

JOHN  HERON,  Secretary. 


Extract  Deliverance  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
on  the  foregoing  Deport. 

At  Edinbingh,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  One  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  years, — 

Which  day  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  met 
and  duly  constituted, — inter  alia. 

The  General  Assembly  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission 
on  Baptism,  which  was  given  in  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Thomas  F.  Torrance, 
Convener. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded — 

1.  The  General  Assembly  receive  the  Interim  Report  and  thank  the 
Commission,  and  especially  the  Convener  and  the  Secretary,  for  their 
diligence. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  instruct  the  Commission  to  send  a copy  of  the 
Interim  Report  to  all  ministers  for  their  information  and  study. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  commend  the  Commission  to  the  guidance  of 
Almighty  God  in  their  further  labours. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  as  an  amendment  of  Section  2 — • 

That  the  words  “ and  Presbytery  elders  ” be  inserted  after  the  word 
“ ministers.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  as  an  addendum  to  the  amendment 
of  Section  2 — 

After  the  words  “ elders  ” add  “ for  circulation  within  Kirk  Sessions.” 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  as  an  addendum  to  Section  2 — 

The  General  Assembly  recommend  Presbyteries  to  arrange  time  for 
special  conference  upon  this  Report  and  upon  the  work  of  the  Commission 
generally,  and  to  communicate  their  findings  as  they  see  fit  both  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  and  to  the  General  Assembly.” 

With  consent  of  the  General  Assembly  this  addendum  was  withdrawn. 

It  was  moved,  second,  and  agreed  as  an  addendum  to  Section  2 — 

The  General  Assembly  recommend  Presbyteries  to  arrange  time  for 
special  conference  upon  this  Rejiort. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  as  an  addendum  to  Section  2 — ■ 

“ And  to  prepare  a brief  summary  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  contained 
in  last  year’s  Interim  Report,  to  be  submitted  to  next  General  Assembly.” 

On  a vote  being  taken  “ For  ” or  “ Against  ” the  addendum,  it  carried 
“ Against,”  and  the  General  Assembly  resolved  accordingly. 
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It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  as  an  addendum  to  Section  2 — 
After  the  word  “ study  ” add  “ and  copies  as  may  be  desired  to  the  four 
Theological  Colleges.” 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  agreed  as  an  addendum  to  the 
Deliverance — 

The  General  Assembly  direct  that  sufficient  copies  of  this  Interim  Report 
be  made  available  for  sale  through  the  Church  of  Scotland  bookshops. 

The  Deliverance,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 


Extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotlnml  by 


J.  B.  LONGMUIR, 

Cl.  Eccl.  Scot. 
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